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WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—The LAST CONCERT 
but TWO. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—Sr James’s Hatt.— 
at Eight o’clock. Artists :—Miss Mary Davies, Miss Wakefield, and Miss 
Clara Samuell, Mdme Patey and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Edward Lloyd 
and Mr Joseph Maas, Mr Santley, Mr Marzials, and Mr Maybrick. The South 
London Choral Association of 60 voices, under the direction of Mr L, 0. Venables. 
Conductor—Mr Stpnry Naytor. The programme will include the following : 
“© that we two were maying,” “One morning O so early,” ‘“‘ What are they to 
do?” (Miss Mary Davies); “Let me dream again,” ‘Fairly canght” (Miss 
Olara Samuell), ‘‘ By the sad sea waves,” ‘The Children of the City” (Mdme 
Patey), “‘ Listening Angels,” “‘ The Three Fishers” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling), 
** Once n,” “Love of Long Ago” (Mr Edward L'oyd), ‘‘ My own, 'my 
guiding Star,” ‘‘ All in All” (Mr Joseph Maas), ‘‘To Anthea,” “ For ever and 
for ever,” ‘The Boatswain’s Story” (Mr Santley), “The White Squall,” 
7 Long (Mr Maybrick), “The Little Roundhead Maid” (Miss Wakefield), 
“ No, Sir!” (Miss Wakefield and Mr Marzials), ‘‘ Rochester Bells” (Mr Marzials), 
Stalls, 7s, 6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, Tickets 
to be had of Austin, 8t James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and Boosey & Oo., 295, 
Regent Street. 


AMOUREUX CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt.—Vocalists 
—Mdme Brunet-Lafleur and Mdme Patey. Orchestra of 100 performers. 
Conductor—M. OnARLES LamMouREUXx (late Conductor of the Grand Opera, 
Paris). Leader—M. Sainton. FIRST CONCERT, Turspay Eventne next. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5a., and 2s, 6d., at Austin's, 8t James’s Hall, and usual Agents. 


AMOUREUX CONCERTS.—Programme of the First 
Concert, Tuesday Evening next :—Overture, Du Carnaval Romain (Berlioz); 
Symphonie in F, Op. 12 (Th. Gouvy), allegro, scherzo, andante con moto, finale 
—M, Sainton; “Air d’Alceste,” Divinités du Styx (Gluck)}—-Mdme Brunet- 
Lafleur; Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21, for violin and orchestra (E. Lalo)—M. 
Sainton ; “‘ Aurora,” morceau for cuntralto and orchestra (B. Godard)—Mdme 
Patey ; Réverie du soir, for orchestra, extraite de la Suite Algerienne (Saint- 
Saéns); Duo, “ Beatrice et Benedict” (Berlioz)\—Mdme Brunet-Lafleur and 
Mdme Patey ; Divertissement des “‘ Erinnyes” (J. Massenet); Danse Grecque, 
“Ta Troyenne regrettant sa patrie,” finale; (a) Introduction et Romance, 
(6) Air, “La Statue” (E. Reyer)—Mdme Brunet-Lafleur; Marche Hongroise, 
Damnation de Faust (Berlioz). 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutivus Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuserTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881.— 
The next two Réunions will take place on Wednesday evenings, 16th and 30th 
March. The Second Concert (R. Schumann’s Compositions forming the first 
art of the p mme), on April 21, due notice of which will be forwarded to 
embers and Subscribers. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Society 
aay a Prospectuses on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LaNspowNE CoTTrti. New Branches—313, OXFORD STREET, 

and MyppgLton Haty. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (a fund ——- been 

set aj for this purpose). O Rehearsals weekly, under the direction of 

Maxime de Nevers. Oandidates address the Secretary (enclosing addressed 
envelope), 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 




















NOTICE. 


ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
that she will ReruRN to London early in May. All letters to be addressed 


to Mr Keppxt, 221, Regent Street, W. 
“SOMEBODY KNOWS!” 
“QOMEBODY KNOWS!” By Sarntox-Dotsy. Words by 


EDWARD OxENFoRD. Sung by MADAME EwrIQuEz, with immense 
success and always encored.— KEPPEL 4 Oo,, 221, Regent Street, London. 


= QGLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN?” New Song, 


by J. BLUMENTHAL, sung by Mr HerpertT REEVES, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
PLAYED BY MDLLE KREBS. 


()CTAVE STUDY, by Cart Kress, played with distinguished 
success by Mdlle Kress, is published (No. 10 of Ten Daily Studies), 
price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















RIST and FINGER GYMNASTICS, for Students of 

the Pianoforte, Violin, &e. By A. LerrLER ARNIM. Testimonials of 

approval from Messieurs Hallé, Brinley Richards, Papini, O’Leary, and others. 

Price 3s., cloth gilt; 2s., stiff paper; at Ozerny’s, Oxford Street ; Cramer’s, 
Regent Street ; or of the Author, 11, York Place, W. 





’ 2 KILLARNEY. 
\ ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Batre’s popular Song, 
I “KILLARNEY,” on March 17th (St Patrick’s Eve), at the Grosvenor 
Hall; and at Brixton on March 30th. 





. ; KILLARNEY. 
ype ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular Ballad, 
“KILLARNEY,” at the [rish Ballad Concert, 8t James’s Hall, on 
Thursday Evening, March 17th. 





) DME ALICE BARTIE will sing Batrr’s popular Song, 
“KILLARNEY,” at the Concert, at the Royal Aquarium, Brighton, on 
Thursday morning, March 17th. 





Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 








The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


J 0 H N 8 R | N S M FAD The Cross of the Legion of 
‘ Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 


AND SONS 


Paris, 1874. 
The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870. 
PATEN T Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 


1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, mercer Meee TCS Ck es 


and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, TENENTE PIANOS 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, S() ’ 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, on on THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
The ‘‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. ‘ 
XTRA SINGING MAN (BASS) VACANT. Salary £80. 
Candidates, who must be thoroughly conversant with Cathedral music, 
must send testimonials of ability and character to the Rev. the PRECENTOR, 
by March 80th. 





ORGANIST WANTED. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for Davenham Parish 
Church, near Northwich, Cheshire, WANTED, at the latter end of May 
next, Salary, £50 per annum, Good opening for a gentlemanly teacher. 
Address, with references, to the RECTOR. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT, with a knowledge of one or 
more Wind Instruments, in a Musical Instrument Establishment. Apply 
by letter to ‘‘ M. T.,” care of Messrs NOVELLO & Co., 1, Berners Street, London. 
TO ORGANISTS. : 
“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Sutitiine 
Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size, 
No.1. Original Piecesand Arrangements... ...00 « ase F. Archer, 
2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Maste! coe Dr. Spark, 
3. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries ...  ...«. Arthur Johnson. 
4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) F. Archer. 
5-6. Lefébure Wély’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op. 34), 
Double No. si sis ws eee wee, Edited by F. Archer. 
7-8. Batiste’s Six Grand Offertoires, Special No., price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by F. Archer. 
*,* A portion of this book being the property of Messrs Ashdown & 
Parry, it is published by special arrangement with them. 
9. Celebrated Marches ... 2.0 we Arranged by F, Archer. 
», 10. Arrangements ... ae Bee = ase ne F. Archer. 
op an 0. RAS one me abe _ ose ous Do. 
12, Do. Do. 








(To be continued.) i 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK (7 and 8 excepted). 
CuNINGHAM BoosEy & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“T ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Just Published. 

“MIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 

LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hope TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
DuNCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


Just Published. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par Ia@nace Gripsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jesste Rorp aa 
(Flute Accompaniment, ad lib,, 6d.) 

“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sungby MrJoun Ornoss .. «we 48, 

“ THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss Jessie RoyD ... .. 9. 48, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 


MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


THIRD REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated by permission to the Rt, Hon. the Countess of CHARLEMONT. ) 


By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street W. 

‘‘ This is a third reverie, forming a companion to the ‘ Maiden’s Sigh’ and the 
*Maiden’s Tear,’ by the same talented composer,.who appears in this latest 
production to have even surpassed all her former efforts in this direction. It is 
very skilfully conceived and admirably arranged, and in the hands of a skilful 
pianist highly effective. As a musical composition it displays the abilities of 
the authoress to great advantage, and it will doubtless receive the large share of 
public approval which it so richly merits. It is dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Charlemont, and it will, we feel confident, find its 
way into the drawing-rooms of a large number of the nobility and others, who 
really appreciate high-class compositions. We congratulate Miss Albrecht on 
having so successfully accomplished a very meritorious work.”—The Court 
Circular, 

“No more graceful and charming composition than the ‘ Maiden’s Dream,’ 
by Lillie Albrecht, has emanated from the prolific pen of this young pianist and 
composer than this third reverie now under notice. The dainty little piece in 
G is such a one as may well be dwelt upon for its grace and freshness, and for 
the tender vein of sentiment which it manifests throughout. The reverie is as 
well adapted for teaching purposes as it is for performance in the drawing-room.” 
—The News of the World, 























The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ayy SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CraAMPON & O0.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. ’ 

Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine et Oise), re Paris: Passage du Grand 


‘erf, 18 et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 





ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Oclebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
. Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEVER, 0 LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 
Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SACRED SONG. 


IT IS THY HAND, MY GOD. 


Poetry from the 39th Psalm, 


Music by 
LOUISA SHARPE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 
SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. BCHERZO.—“ His Second Attempt ” 
2. ANDANTE.—“‘His Despairand Return.” | 4. Ronpo. —‘‘ Success at last,” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











NEW QUADRILLE. 


POPULAR BALLAD QUADRILLE, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By W. GODFREY. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“As a piece of dance music, may safely be recommended a ‘ Popular Ballad 
Quadrille,’ by W. Godfrey. The themes adopted are those of ‘ The Lady of the 
Lea,’ ‘ Killarney,’ ‘In sheltered vale,’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ and ‘The monks 
were jolly —, We are sure that the mere names of these old favourites 
suffice.”— Daily Telegraph. 





Just Published. 
GLOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
KREUTZER’S celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By SwayNIsLAus 
Evuiot, Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. , 
OURREE IN E FLAT. For the Pianoforte. Composed 
by BrowLow BAKER. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 








“HER VOICE.” 


“TTER VOICE.” Icnace Gresonr’s popular Song (poetry 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), ory Be! Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“THE STORY OF OLD SADLER’S WELLS.” 
By Micwarn Wiuiams. 
(Continued from page 141.) 

After the retirement of Rosoman—who died, it is said, worth 
forty thousand pounds—in 1772, the property was held, for many 
subsequent years, in shares, and among the tenants were Tom 
King—the comedian, and original Sir Peter Teazle, Dr Cantwell, 
and Lord Ogleby—Wroughton, Hughes, Coates, Siddons—hus- 
band of Mrs Siddons—Uharles Dibdin the elder and his two sons, 
Andrews, Barfoot, and Arnold. The active management was 
intrusted to King from 1772 to 1782, and afterwards successively 
to Wroughton, Hughes, Lonsdale, and Charles Dibdin the 
younger, In 1776, a dance, the egg-dance, which dated from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was introduced by a Master Lascelles 
Williamson, who was a pupil of the elder Grimaldi, and after- 
wards married his daughter. The celebrated Harlequin, James 
Byrne, father of the subsequently well-known choreographist, 
Oscar ie was ballet-master during this and the previous 

ear. e year 1781 will be ever memorable in the annals of 

adler’s Wells for the first appearance—on Easter Monday, 
April 16th—of one who is said to have been the greatest 
clown that ever lived—Joseph Grimaldi. According to the 
parochial registers of St Clement Danes, Grimaldi, son of the 
aforesaid “ -legs,” was born on the 18th December, 1778. 
With the exception of one summer, that of 1817—his winters 
were occupied at Drury Lane and Covent Garden—he was 
attached to the theatre for a period of forty-seven years. Rising 
from small beginnings he finally, by his industry, perseverance, 
and attention to his professional duties, reached a supremacy, in 
his own peculiar line, which old playgoers assert to have never 
since been equalled, or even approached. The other most promi- 
nent members of the company, from 1780 to 1800, were the 
comedians, Mrs Harlowe, Dighton, and “Jew” Davies; the 
pantomimists, Bologna (father and two sons), Placido, Paul 
Redigé, surnamed The Little Devil, with his wife, La Belle 
Espagnole, Richer, Mdme St Amande, and Dubois. The in- 
security of the approaches to Sadler’s Wells towards the end of 
the last century may be inferred from a play-bill of June, 1783, 
wherein it is stated that “patrols of horse and foot are stationed 
from Sadler’s Wells Gate, along the New Road, to Moorfields; 
also to St. John’s Street, and across the Spa fields, to Rosoman 
Row, from the hours of eight to eleven.” 

In 1784, a troupe of performing dogs proved so great an attrac- 
tion, as to realize for the managers a profit of ten thousand pounds. 
Miss Romanzini, afterwards better known as the favourite ballad- 
singer, Mrs Bland, appeared in 1786, and Braham—then a boy, 
Master Abrahams—in 1788. Possibly the best engraving extant, 
of Sadler’s Wells, is the one published in 1792, by the scene- 
painter, Andrews. Save for the word “ gallery,” observable over 
a side door, and a sign-board high up on one of the gables, the 
building, standing by the New River, and overshadowed by trees, 
has here more the look of some quaint old suburban manor-house 
than of an ordinary London theatre. The Duke and Duchess of 
York visited it this season, and the attendance, generally, was of 
a superior description. Richer revived the Egg-Dance in 1793, 
and, in 1794, the ballet-pantomime of Valentine and Orson, in 
which Dubois and Grimaldi were, successively, so famous, was 
first produced. Of Dubois, Malcolm tells us that “Mr Dubois, a 
veteran on the stage of nearly forty years, bears away the palm 
from all, without exception, to whom speech is denied. His 
talents are of the most versatile description, acting on the same 
evening, a complete fool and a character of dignity with equal 
truth. He is particularly happy in pourtraying a dark, malicious, 
and ambitious part. e transitions, in his countenance, from 
smiles to threats, from approbation to abhorrence, are masterly 
performances. ‘ I have seen him when—pursued by a person whom 
he had injured, and whose parent he had murdered—disguised as a 
ghost, betray such dreadful emotions of terror, horror, guilt, confu- 
sion, and revenge, that I could almost suppose the fiction approached 
reality. His plcuae gee of Orson, in the ballet before mentioned, 
displayed a thorough insight into human nature, debased. He 
mixed the tricks and ity of the monkey with the gleams of 
matured reason so judiciously, that an enlightened audience would 
have been delighted. So in a recent character of a Moor, he is 
to fight, in single combat—after the defeat of his adherents—with 











their conqueror. His motions are no longer European ; they are 
those of the savage; grimaces, glaring search for the most vulner- 
able part of his antagonist’s body, and endeavours to fix a firm 
footing, to dart, like a tiger, on his prey, characterize every muscle.” 
Dubois was evidently as unequalled, in his own day, as Grimaldi 
subsequently became ; and it is clear that the latter who, in early 
life, was constantly associated on the boards with this celebrated 
mime, must-have formed his style on the same lines, since the 
first Grimaldi died—in 1788—whilst the son was still far too 
young to have derived much benefit from ‘his father’s tuition. 

Another remarkable event in the chronicles of the theatre 
occurred in 1801, namely, the first appearance in a speaking 
part—he had already played Cupid in a ballet at the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket—of a juvenile wonder, Master Carey, 
who recited the principal speech of Rolla, in Sheridan’s Pizarro. 
This boy was the great grandson of Henry Carey—natural son 
of George Savile Carey, Marquis of Halifax—who at an earlier 
date had written and composed many musical pieces for the 
theatre. The more important of these are now forgotten, but 
the little song of “ Sally in our Alley,” so touching in its homely 
pathos, will continue to live as long as English ballad-singing 
lasts. Some years later, this young Carey developed into the 
great tragedian, Edmund Kean. 

Pony races were tried in 1802, and the African traveller, Bel- 
zoni, exhibited some feats of herculean strength as a gymnast, 
“The Patagonian Samson,” in the following year. The princi- 
pal of these feats was to walk round the stage, supporting on his 
shoulders a pyramidal frame-work, on which rested eleven men, 
the topmost of whom reached to the flies. Upon one occasion the 
stage gave way, owing to their weight, and precipitated the giant 
with his incumbrances into the water beneath. From 1804, for 
many years onwards, Sadler’s Wells became noted for its aquatic 
pieces, in the progress of which the entire flooring was drawn up 
to the roof, to make way for a huge tank, filled by means of pipes 
connected with the New River. In this tank naval fights and 
other maritime sensations were enacted, and The Battle of the Nile, 
The Siege of Gibraltar, Philip and his Dog, with other productions 
of a similar kind, gained an extraordinary popularity, as was 
recorded by Greenwood in his Rhyming Reminiscences : 

“ Attraction was needed the town to engage, 
So Dick emptied the river that year on the stage ; 
The house overflowed and became quite the ton, 
And the Wells for some seasons went swimmingly on,” 

The Dick referred to was the manager, Hughes, and father-in- 
law of Grimaldi. Before he ascended the throne, William the 
Fourth, probably in compliment to these aquatic pieces, was a 
great patron of Sadler’s Wells. The words, “ Under the patronage 
of His Royal Highness, the Duke of Clarence,” were at this time, 
and for many years afterwards, frequently at the head of the 
play-bills. The night of Thursday, the 15th of October, 1807, 
witnessed a fearful catastrophe, arising from the panic caused by 
a false alarm of fire. In the rush to the doors twenty-three 
people were suffocated, and many more severely injured. The 
name of Hartland, a fine pantomimist, ap in 1810, as also 
that of Cobham, a very striking actor, and an unsuccessful rival 
of Kean. Barnes and Ellar were also in the company at this 
time. 

On the occasion of Grimaldi’s benefit, in October, 1814, his son 
made his début, playing Friday to the Robinson Crusoe of his 
father, Joseph-Samuel-William Grimaldi, professionally known 
as “ Mr J. S. Grimaldi,” Grimaldi’s son, by his second wife, Mary 
Bristow, was born on the 2lst of November, 1802. For several 
years after the date of his first appearance, he was—partly, 
perhaps, owing to the prestige of his father’s name—rarely without 
an engagement at one or other of the leading metropolitan houses. 
He is said to have inherited much of the family talent, but was 
too unsteady in private life to improve it by study, or to ultimately 
maintain his position. He was dismissed from oné theatre after 
another, and died, from the effects of a drunken brawl, on the 
11th December, 1832. In 1816, Grimaldi first played his finest, but 
also his most difficult and fatiguing part, Urson, in Valentine and 
Orson. Paulo, son of “La Belle Espagnole,” and the “ Little 
Devil,” was engaged to replace Grimaldi as clown, in 1817, but 
the latter returned in the following year, and from this time 
was a shareholder in the theatre. George Wieland, also 
another highly-gifted pantomimist, made his first appearance 
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on the stage, at the age of five years, at Sadler’s Wells, in 
1817. He introduced his famous song, “ Hot Codlings,” in the 
pantomime of The Ta’king Bird, for the first time, in 1819, 
Howard Payne, author of the tragedy of Brutus, was lessee in 
1820, and Egerton of Covent Garden during the three following 
years, when the stately Mrs Egerton played the leading parts. 
Wilkinson, Keeley, Vale, Wallbourne, and Miss Scott were also 
in the company. The ill-fated Caroline of Brunswick, wife of 
George the Fourth, visited the place in 1821, when-the perform- 
ances consisted of The Mountain Hut, the burletta, Jacintha, and 
the pantomime of Harlequin at Home. In 1824, Miss Vincent, 
later on so celebrated for her impersonations of domestic and melo- 
dramatic heroines, at the various minor theatres, but at this date 
a strikingly beautiful child of ten years old, appeared, with marked 
success in an occasional piece, The Actress of all Work. In 1825, 
the veteran, Thomas Dibdin, the author of so many of the Sadler's 
Wells pieces, assumed the active management, his wife playing 
the leading parts, Mrs Fitzwilliam also had an engagement, and for 
the first time the house was opened for the winter season. The 
aeronaut, Mrs Graham, ascended in a balloon, from the grounds, 
on the 21st June, 1826, and, during this and the ensuing summer, 
pony-racing constituted the chief attraction. A very good low 
comedian, Mr W. H, Williams, was also acting here. 


( To be continued.) 


PLUMPTON’S MASS. 
To H. C. Lincoln, Esq. 

The production of a new musical mass is always a matter of inter- 
est in the world of musical art, and it is especially interesting when, 
as in the case under notice, the work is one of local composition and 
just fresh from the mind and hand of its author. Mr Alfred Plump- 
ton’s ‘‘ Mass in G”’ is, we believe, his first production of music for 
the church, and it is evidence of a great capacity in that direction. 
It was performed for the first time at Divine service yesterday 
morning at St Patrick’s Cathedral, in the presence of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop and a vast congregation. The Rev Father 
Aylward was the celebrant of the mass, The solo singers were Mrs 
Howitz, Mrs Cutter, Mr Staker, and Mr B. T. Moroney. Mr 
L. L. Lewis did duty at the organ. There was a numerous 
choir, and an admirable orchestra of the leading Melbourne 
instrumentalists, with Mr G. Weston as principal violin. The 
whole work was conducted by the composer. From the artistic 
point of view the impression produced by this first hearing of the 
work is one of entire satisfaction. It is church music as the term is 
understood by English-speaking people. It bears with it a lofty 
tone, and breathes the air of fervour. In the aspect of ‘‘tune” it 
is a veritable inspiration and faithful reflexion of the spirit of the 
text ; the harmonies are delightfully free and fresh, and are evidence 
of a seemingly unconscious strength on the part of the author ; the 
instrumentation and orchestral colouring are, again, remarkable for 
easy fluency and brightness of effect ; and the listener—no matter of 
what degree—acknowledges that the work has truth in it. 

To speak now more particularly about special points, it must be 
noted that the voice parts are admirably treated—that is to say, 
their best qualities are displayed without any strain upon the physi- 
cal strength of the singer—the composer having avoided extremes 
either of height or depth—and in his distribution of the instrumental 

arts he has shown a peculiar aptitude (but this we have noticed 

efore now) in giving to each one the music best suited to its charac- 
ter; or, to put it differently, he is never at fault in employing the 
right instrument at the right time and in the right place to express 
his meaning in music. ‘‘ Kyrie eleison” is an andante con moto in 
common time; a oe theme, and so well developed as it pro- 
gresses, both for solos and chorus, as to attract the attention of the 
‘musical mind as the beginning of a work of merit. The ‘‘ Gloria,” 
allegro con spirito, 3-4 tempo, is a very happily conceived theme of 
eight bars in length, the treatment of which, amongst the divisions 
of the choir, is in accordance with the best rules of art, and is, 
indeed, quite masterly. The trio, ‘‘Gratias agimus tibi” (andante 
grazioso, E flat major, 3-4 tempo), is on a motif of sixteen bars dura- 
tion—a perfect gem of tune in itself, and of beautiful effect when 
harmonised amongst the soprano, alto, and tenor solcists. ‘‘ Qui 
tollis” is a movement of much grandeur, in which all the solo 
voices. take part, and are supported with much solemnity and 
ndeur of effect in the passage, ‘‘ Miserére nobis.” The return, 

in the passage ‘‘Quoniam tu solus,” to the original key and bright 
spirit of the preceding ‘‘Gloria” is a happy idea most artistically 
carried out. ‘‘Cum Sancto Spiritu” is a dignified movement— 





allegro commodo alla breve—of a treatment in the way of 
harmonisation and accompaniment, leading to a highly effective 
“Amen.” The whole of the ‘‘Credo” is a great work, the various 
parts of which we need not describe in detail, but which must be 
admitted to be church music of the right kind. We cannot pass by 
the whole of the passage commencing with a soprano solo, ‘ Et 
incarnatus est,” and leading on by appropriate developments to 
one of the most deeply impressive compositions that we remember 
in connexion with church music. The culminating point is reached 
on the words ‘‘Passus et sepultus est,” when the commencement of 
each mournful bar is marked by the solemn toll of the great bell in 
tower above the choir. To see merely this statement in print is to 
create the idea of theatrical effect, but we, who heard it, would avoid 
conveying this impression. It is a new effect, certainly, but the 
appropriateness of it, and the startling and deep solemnity which 
attaches to it, are undeniable, and they are powerfully felt and frankly 
acknowledged by all who are truly responsive to the influence of music. 
A fine fugue, ‘‘Et vitam venturi,” shows a happy inspiration for a 
subject, and a masterly hand for constructive effect. ‘‘ Benedictus” 
is a beautiful quartet, wherein the reasonable treatment of the solo 
voices that we have before alluded to is shown in the gratifying result 
produced, The ‘‘Agnus Dei” introduces solo voices again with chorus 
with good effect, and ‘‘ Donna Nobis,” allegretto tranquillo, brings 
the work to an artistic finish, The work is admirable throughout. 
The materials are fine, and the texture is good ; the product is rich 
in tone and colour and musical substance, and free from any 
suspicion of the quality of garishness. Plumpton’s ‘Mass in G” 
having been written for the choir of St Patrick’s Cathedral, of which 
body Mr Plumpton is the conductor, and having been found so 
highly acceptable, will have taken its place in their repertory as a 
favourite work, and will certainly be performed many times after 
this. We can recommend those who are musically inclined to 
go and hear it on the next opportunity. 

Melbourne Argus, Jan, 10, 1881. 

— 
LEIPSIC. 
( Correspondence. ) 

The programme of the eighteenth Gewandhaus Concert comprised, 
among other things, a setting by S, Judassohn, of the Hundredth 
Psalm, for double chorus, contralto solo, and orchestra, and ‘‘ Die 
Nacht,” a hymn by Moritz Hartmann, with music by Ferdinand 
Hiller. The first composition, new to Leipsic, consists of three 
choruses, an arioso, and two recitatives. It excited much admiration 
and was applauded with a warmth unusual at these concerts when 
sacred music is given. The Hymn, composed in 1861, was first pro- 
duced at the Thirty-Ninth Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine, at 
Cologne, in the following year, and is, undoubtedly, one of the most 
interesting vocal creations of the gifted composer,—The second 
concert of the Bach Association was held in St Thomas’s Church, 
the programme being wholly devoted to music by J. 8. Bach. The 
orchestra was that of the Gewandhaus Concerts. Herr Zahn pre- 
sided at the organ.—After a considerable interval, Wagner's Sieg- 
Jried re-appears in the bills of the Stadttheater. xcept that 
Mad. Sachse-Hofmeister now plays Briinhilde, the cast is as before.— 
There are this winter 163 male and 165 female students on the books 
of the Conservatory—61 from Saxony and 126 from the rest of Ger- 
many. Austria-Hungary sends 7; Switzerland, 11; Italy, 2; 
Holland, 3; Denmark, 1; Russia, 11; Scandinavia, 10; England, 
47; America, 48 ; and Australia, 1. 

[ Australia, though youngest, is wisest of them all.—Dr Blivge. } 








PuitHARMoNIc Socrery.—Another sensation! Romeo et 
Juliette. Berlioz is beginning to make Wagner feel uncomfort- 
able. There will surely be a sunquake, ere long, at Bayreuth. 
Arm yourselves, Wolzogen and Rubinstein (not Anton)—each 
with a pamphlet; for, as sure as a canon, Berlioz will succeed 
Schumann and Brahms (not yet Raff and Joachim, as was sup- 
posed), in the Jnve¢ €e¢purgaterp. All the world was at the 
Philharmonic on Thursday night, and diverse were the opinions 
enunciated. But that a new sensation was created is not to be 
denied, any more than that Conductor Cusins is stirring up the 
embers and blowing the furnace to some purpose. hen Maurice 
Strakosch brings the Author of the Tetralogy (with his Tetralogy), 
like the Captain of Fifties (with their Fifties), and Hans Richter, 
“ boun’ 2 follow,” we shall be all a-blaze. There comes Anton 
Rubinstein, too, with his familiar “Demon.” Thus three comets 
will simultaneously terrify the city. Biilow alone is wanted to 
put on the seal._—_®, 6. 
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HENRY IRVING. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


Mr Irving is now in a position to adjust conflicting rumours, to 
satisfy the natural anxiety of friends and patrons alike, and to 
declare the arrangements he has made for the summer season and to 
the close of the dramatic year. In the matter of long runs, as we 
have frequently had occasion to point out, a popular manager is to a 
great extent absolutely in the hands of the public. It takes a long 
time to exhaust the playgoers of London and its suburbs, and when 
an entertainment is produced of such interest that it will repay 
several visits, a career of nights to be reckoned by hundreds is the 
invariable outlook. Unquestionably Mr Irving has such an enter- 
tainment at present. The melodramatic fascination of The Corsican 
Brothers and the classic and poetic beauty of the Laureate’s Cup 
might carry on the Lyceum for many a day to come. But Mr Irving, 
true to his constant promises, and not indifferent to the necessities 
of art, has wisely determined to make those gradual changes which 
will at once add vigour, charm, and interest to the summer theatrical 
season. he Corsican Brothers will accordingly be withdrawn, not 
because the popularity of the play as acted and mounted at the 
Lyceum is exhausted, but in furtherance of the manager’s judicious 
plan for giving a new life to his welcome programme. About fifteen 
years ago, when acting at the St James’s Theatre, then under the 
management of Miss Herbert, a young actor who had attracted 
universal attention by his vivid character-sketch of a selfish and 
dissolute husband in Mr Boucicault’s play of Hunted Down, gave 
the first distinct signs of the higher art he had at command, and the 
career which was in store for him, by playing Doricourt in The 
Belle's Stratagem. At once in the opinion of those whose judgment 
was not at fault, he stepped out of the rank and file and was looked 
upon as a very remarkable actor. This was the beginning of Mr 
Irving’s dramatic story, and it is not unnatural that he should turn 
back to Doricourt in the hour of his success. Accordingly the 
summer season will commence on Saturday, April 16, with a pro- 
gramme happily combined of The Belle’s Stratagem and The Cup. 
The appearance of Miss Ellen Terry as Letitia Hardy will not be 
the least among the attractions of this welcome occasion. 

The following month will, however, introduce a still more vigorous 
act of managerial policy. Mr Henry Irving, in the spirit of a truly 
generous-minded artist, has extended the right hand of good fellow- 
ship to Mr Edwin Booth, the distinguished American actor, and 
together these eminent exponents of Shakspere will appear in the 
poet’s finest acting play, Othello, On Monday, May 2, Mr Irving 
will for the first time represent Iago to the Othello of Mr Edwin 
Booth, a graceful act of courtesy to a foreign artist and a novelty 
which the playgoing public will doubtless cordially welcome. The 
characters of Othello and Iago will be alternated by Mr Irving and 
Mr Booth, not night by night, but by the more convenient arrange- 
ment of week by week, although certain days will be set aside for 
The Belle’s Stratagem and The Cup. The association of Henry 
Irving, Edwin Booth, and Ellen Terry in Othello will unquestionably 
be the great feature of the forthcoming summer season. Such a 
combination naturally whets the appetite of lovers of Shakspere and 
the poetical drama. There will, no doubt, be eager requests for 
King Lear, Macbeth, Richard II. and Richard III., and even for the 
once renowned Venice Preserved ; in fact, there are many standard 
dramas in which this gifted trio might co-operate with advantage. 
But time and opportunity will only allow for the present of the 
mounting of the one play, Othello. The end of July will bring Mr 
Irving’s summer season to a close, and before that time he promises 
to appear with Miss Ellen Terry in Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, 
Charles the First, Eugene Aram, and other popular plays in the 
Lyceum repertory. The theatre will then be handed over to Mr 
Hollingshead to the end of the year, and the great towns of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland will claim the services of the Lyceum com- 
pany, in fulfilment of a long-standing engagement. Of late years 
no programme of prospective arrangements has been put forward so 
bright with promise and interest as that which Mr Irving is able to 





announce to the patrons of his excellent theatre and the lovers of 
the higher stages of the poetical drama, which he has done so much 
to cultivate and adorn. 

[A deserved tribute to a highly deserving artist—one of the 
most finished, subtle, and intellectual actors of our day.—W. D. D.] 





| MONTE-CARLO. 
| ( By Private Wire. ) 

Sir,—I am just 
informed that Bary- 
tone Faure is en- 
gaged to take part 
in three concerts, 
the quid pro quo 
being the respect- 
able sum of 
200,000,000 francs. 
Yours breathless, 

Smucocx Hovss. 


Monte Carlo, 
Feb, 10. 


[200,000,000 frs. 
for three concerts ! 
This must surely 
be a mistake for 
200,000, otherwise 
the concerts would 
S1cnor Coxrnt (Civil Service amateur tenor). = op so 9 cs 
—Two hundred million francs! Can’t believe it. ey ae 
Yet, after all, my voice is barytone, Aw! (As a 
tenor he made a fiasco at a concert given by the Dr Blige.) 
Duchess of Fitzbattleaze.) 


_ 











VIENNA. 
( Correspondence. ) 

Since the commencement of the season in the middle of August up 
to the 23rd ult., no fewer than 20 Gdste, ‘‘ guests,” or ‘‘ stars,” have 
appeared at the Imperial Operahouse. Among the more recent were 
Mesdames Koch-Bossenberger, and Schuch-Proska, Herren Broulik, 
Anton Erl, and Carl Mayer. Broulik is engaged for a year. Gluck’s 
one-act comic opera, Der betrogene Kadi, ‘‘ arranged” (!) by Fuchs, 
and with a new libretto by Herr Krastel, member of the company 
at the Burgtheater, will shortly be produced.—Oberon has been 
newly put on the stage, the version used being that of Dr Grandaur 
of Munich and F. Wiilner, Capellmeister, of Dresden, recitatives 
being substituted for the original prose. Pauline Lucca, who had 
been put down for Rezia, was compelled by indisposition to cede the 
part to Mad. Kupfer. Jahn conducted (first time). After the overture 
there was a storm of applause, —Certain members of the company, 
with others employed in the theatre, have been lending money at 
high interest to their colleagues and fellow officials. The manage- 
ment has in consequence issued a notice declaring that any one 
doing this in future will be liable to dismissal. 








The Strakosch-Hess English Opera Company commenced their 
season at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, on the 28th ult. 

Tue popular American soprano, Miss Emma Thursby, in 
association with the pianist, Robert Fischof, much esteemed in 
Vienna, has just concluded, under the direction of Maurice 
Strakosch, a successful tour through the principal German towns. 

Mpite Marianne Viarpor, daughter of the well-known 
dramatic singer, Pauline Viardot Garcia, is about to marry 
M. Duvernoy, author of Za Tempéte. 

Sir Hersert OaKELEY.—On Saturday-last the University of 
Aberdeen conferred upon Sir Herbert Oakeley, who so worthily 
fills the musical chair at the University of Edinburgh, the degree 
of LL.D., which had never been previously given to any repre- 
sentative of the Fine Arts, Here certainly is an earnest of the 
growing recognition of music in the country; and now that 
traditional etiquette has been done away with, it may reasonably 
be hoped that similar honours will be paid, from time to time, 
to the representatives of others in the family of arts, 


Rae NEAT 


is: 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This society rarely allows a season to pass without performing 
one or other of the two oratorios which represent its distinguished 
conductor’s taste and skill in the highest branch of his art. An 
apology can hardly be required for thus paying Sir Michael Costa 
the most flattering of all the compliments he, as a composer, could 
receive. Whatever individuals may think of Hli and Naaman, 
the broad fact remains that the younger of those works is nearly 
twenty years old, and that both are still alive, having escaped the 
fate which, within the period just named, has practically extinguished 
the hopes and aspirations of many another born under circumstances 
of almost equal promise. Sir Michael Costa has a right to pride 
himself upon this, while the Sacred Harmonic Society are no less 
entitled to put it forward in justification of the policy they pursued. 
* * * * We need not enter here upon an inquiry into the merits of 
Naaman, with reference to its performance in St James’s Hall on 
Friday night. Amateurs long ago determined the status of Sir 
Michael’s second oratorio, not only among its fellows, but by com- 
parison with its precursor, Hi. As many times stated already, 
we are of those who prefer the elder to the younger; seeing in Hi 
more of the spirit that should animate music inspired by sacred 
themes, and more of the dignity that should ever attend exalted 
character. Comparisons, however, are out of place when not invited, 
and in this particular matter it suffices to know that Naaman does 
not and need not beg for hospitality on the plea that it is a ‘‘poor 
relation” of Hii. Turning to the execution of the work under the 
composer’s own guidance, those who are familiar with the society’s 
concerts will at once assume that it was characterised by special 
merit. Sir Michael Costa is not without a parent’s fondness for his 
art-offspring. Conscientious even with the foundlings whose “nursing 
father” duty sometimes compels him to be, his own children are 
never exhibited in public without the thousand and one preliminary 
attentions suggested by love and pride. Hence it is that the society’s 
executive resources appear to best advantage when Hii or Naaman 
is the theme. Then, from the conductor to the humblest chorister, 
everybody concerned is on the alert. A magnificent esprit de corps 
animates the entire body, and victory is gained because victory has 
been, @ la Carnot, ‘‘organised.” The result was more than ever good 
on Friday, for the obvious reason that at no time in Exeter Hall had 
the society a chorus equal to the less numerous but far more efficient 
singers whose services are at present available. Of perfection we say 
nothing, since it has not yet been reached, but the new chorus has 
qualities of voice and training that make excellent effects possible 
now, and point to still better in after time. Moreover, a distinct 
advance may be noted in the orchestra, which only needs purely 
professional skill in order to satisfy the most exacting taste. No 
doubt the professional ‘‘ brass” continues as noisy as though played 
by amateurs having lung-power equal to the fullest enthusiasm of 
their order. Let us not, in this case, be unreasonable. Societies 
have mannerisms like persons, and it is one of the little ways of 
this particular society to blow its trumpets and trombones lustily. 
The solo vocalists engaged upon Naaman were one and all most 
careful and painstaking. Not a perfunctory phrase was heard the 
evening through, and the greatest success possible to the artists 
followed as a matter of course. Upon Mrs Osgood devolved the 
music of the Shunammite woman, to whose hospitable abode Elisha 
brings such manifold blessings, The American soprano dealt with 
it in her own way, and made no attempt to invest a passive charac- 
ter with dramatic force. On some former occasions this has been 
essayed, in the exercise, as we think, of questionable judgment. 
The mission of the Shunammite is rather to be, and to suffer, than to 
do, and only in the first shock of her child’s death does scope for 
action present itself. Mrs Osgood may be congratulated upon pre- 
senting the character in the becoming light of gentleness and pathos. 
If she did not suggest a tragic heroine, she made us keep in mind 
that the Shunammite was a woman and a mother. Miss Robertson 
took the part of Adah, the Hebrew maid, who, captive in Naaman’s 
house, first acquaints the leper with the power of Israel's rophet. 
Mdme Adelina Patti, amateurs may remember, “‘ created ” this part, 
and on Friday night Miss Robertson proved herself to be, at least 
in some respects, a legitimate successor of the famous artist. Her 
bright, fresh voice exactly suited the character-she assumed, while 
the correctness of her singing and her perfect intonation made the 
music Domne to hear. Miss Robertson’s style was not always 
marked by necessary warmth, nor did her enunciation of the words 
satisfy critical listeners ; but these drawbacks notwithstanding, the 
young lady earned every one of the many plaudits she received. The 
success of the evening fell, of course, to Mdme Patey. With such 
an air, on such a subject, as ‘I dreamt I was in Heaven,” even an 
indifferent contralto would run her competitors hard. How much 
more Mdme Patey, who sings the song to absolute perfection, leaving 
nothing at which it is possible to cavil, The touching air, so 





rendered, had to be repeated in what, if an encore may ever be so 
described, was due and natural course. As Naaman Mr Vernon 
Rigby discharged a familiar task. Since Mr Reeves retired from 
the oratorio platform, the younger tenor has been the chosen repre- 
sentative brother of the Syrian general (Naaman) and of the Philistine 
champion (Eli), Sir Michael Costa’s confidence was m than 
justified, Mr Rigby being in fine voice, and able to do himself entire 
justice. His rendering of ‘‘Invoking death to end my pain’ had 
the ring of true feeling in it, while there was no little to dmire in 
his execution of Naaman’s very difficult dream scene. The character 
here passes from despair, through doubt, to hope and resolve. It 
demands, therefore, special qualities, none of which were wanting to 
the experienced artist, entrusted with its embodiment. Even more 
familiar than Naaman to Mr Rigby was Elisha to Mr Santley, who 
represented the Prophet at Birmingham in 1864, and has continued 
to do soever since. Both music and character are now part and parcel, 
so to speak, of Mr Santley’s individuality ; with consummate ease 
and unvarying felicity, therefore, were they reproduced on this 
occasion. Details in proof are wholly needless. Mr Kenningham 
rendered efficient service in the small part of Gehazi ; and now we 
have only to complete a record of success by stating that, in addition 
to Mdme Patey’s song, the trio, ‘‘ Haste, to Samaria, and the 
quintet, ‘Honour and glory, Almighty, be thine,” were unanimously 
encored,—D. 7’, 


—o— 


MUSIC IN THE COLONIES. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The past month has been prolific in the way of musical enter- 
tainments, the important event being the production at St 
Patrick’s Cathedral of a new Mass, composed by Mr Alfred 
Plumpton, conductor of the choir. The recent successful perform- 
ance of Mr Plumpton’s cantata, Spring, by the Melbourne Phil- 
harmonic Society drew public attention to his latest work. The 
Mass was equally admired, and deservedly so. At the words, 
“Crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, passus et sepultus est,” the great 
bell of the Cathedral was slowly tolled, adding befitting solemnity 
to the impression conveyed by the text. 

On Christmas night the Philharmonic gave The Messiah to a 
crowded audience. The principals were Misses Christian, R,A.M., 
and Annie Montague, Mrs. C. Turner, and Mr Sylvanus Angus, 
On the same night, at the Theatre Royal, Caron’s Australian 
Band, assisted by a chorus of 300 voices, performed Rossini’s 
Mose in Egitto, in oratorio style. The Coronation March from the 
Prophete of Meyerbeer and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” were also in 
the programme. 

At the Operahouse the initiative representation of Offenbach’s 
Fille du Tambour Major was given on December 28th to one of 
the largest audiences ever seen at the Operahouse. Mr F. Mervin 
plays the Tambour Major, his original character when first pro- 
duced at the Alhambra. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Association have given two concerts in the 
Town Hall this month, the programme, among other things, 
containing “O fly with me”; “The hoar frost fell” (Mendelssohn) ; 
“Harvest home” (G. A. Macfarren); “If I had but two little 
wings” (Henry Smart); and some sight-singing tests. 

The Town Hall recitals by Mr David Lee (City organist) are 
becoming more and more popular. I cull a few of the numbers 
from the latest programmes ; Overture, Zanetta (Auber) ; Andante 
in D (Plumpton) ; Selection from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass; Grand 
March in E flat (Plumpton); Overture, Semiramide (Rossini) ; 
‘Funeral March of a Marionette” (Gounod); Selection, Judas 
Maccabeus (Handel); “The Flags of the Nations” (D, Lee); Waltzes 
—“ Weber’s Last Waltz” (which is Reissiger’s—Dr linge) and 
“‘ Beethoven’s Last Waltz” (which is Schubert’s—Dr Blinge). 

The Rev. Dr Torrance (Dublin) announces a performance of 
some of his compositions in the Town Hall, including his oratorio, 
The Captivity (words by Oliver Goldsmith), and a cantata, entitled 
The Argument, Any surplus arising will go towards the founda- 
tion of a Melbourne Cathedral School of Music, H. J. 8, 

Melbourne, Jan, 15, 1881, 








CopENHAGEN.—The Sentry, by Reinecke, has been performed at 
the Theatre Royal. The idea of representing Ambroise Thomas’ 
Hamlet this winter has been abandoned. Delibes’ Jean de Nivelle 
— eet be produced. His Le Roi U’a dit still holds possession 
of the bills. 
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THK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

There comes a time in the life of every man when 
he wakes up to a conciousness that he is growing 
old. He discovers, and, as the symptoms are not 
new, wonders why he did not earlier find out that 
his gait is not so firm, nor his back so straight, as 
of yore; that his joints are stiff and his hands un- 
steady ; that a reluctance to quit the easy chair by 
the fireside gains upon him ; and that he has been, 
of late, curiously partial to prosing about the events 
of his youth, The revelation comes with a shock, and 
atirs up resistance. Straightway the man’s friends 
remark to each other that So-and-So is getting 
¥ quite young again; and, in truth, his step is brisker, 

his back straighter, and his manner more vivacious. 
But those who watch him narrowly see that at moments when he is 
thinking of something else the tell-tale signs return. Indeed, he 
himself becomes increasingly aware of the fact, and sooner or later 
gives up the fight, takes to boasting of how far back his recollections 
go, ps cons with a sympathetic chuckle Thackeray’s reflections on 
“The Advantages of being a Fogey.” In all this there is a re- 
markable parallelism between life in association and the life which 
is individual. For example, we have lately seen the Philharmonic 
Society discover its approach to the state and condition typified by 
the sere and yellow leaf. Some may exclaim ‘‘And no wonder! 
Is it not sixty-eight years old?” ‘Truly it is—a very Jenkins or 
Parr amongst its kin, occupying to them the position filled by 
Methusaleh among the ‘‘ world’s grey fathers.” But age lies more 
in feeling than in years, and the seat of feeling in this particular 
body corporate seems to have been strongly guarded against the in- 
fluence of facts which outsiders could not help noticing. As we 
have remarked, however, the barrier broke down, and then there 
was a panic. The society would rejuvenate itself forthwith. New 
blood must be obtained somewhere and infused into its old veins. 
But the method of doing this could not so easily be decided, and of the 
conflict that followed came an almost complete ‘‘Cabinet revolution.” 
MrCusins retains the bdton as a trophy of victory, but nearly the whole 
of the former directors are known no longer in the society’s councils, 
while Dr Francis Hueffer replaces Professor Macfarren as the official 
“analyst,” and Mr Henry Hersee has picked up the secretarial 
pen, dropped from the hand of Mr Stanley Lucas. These personal 
changes are of course, been much commented on, and even dis- 
cussed in print. We shall not follow the example. It is a matter 
of supreme indifference to the public who manages the Philhar- 
monic, and it may be that society would not go into convulsions 
were there no Philharmonic at all. The greatest man is not 
necessary to the world, nor is the best artistic institution essential 
to art. At the same time, if this venerable body can get a fresh 
lease of life, most men who concern themselves about such things 
will be glad. It has a remarkable history, and boasts of traditions 
which should make the least sentimental desirous of preserving it 
as their visible embodiment. Unfortunately, experience in such 
matters does not warrant sanguine hope. Societies have periods of 
youth, manhood, and old age, like the individuals who compose 
them, and on reaching the third they cannot return to the first by 
ever so much aping the exuberance of boyish vigour. In such cases 
new blood does not mean new vitality. A society cannot shake off 
the influences of its past. These must ever go with it, and, in so 
far as that t has been unworthy, they go as a heavy weight 
—— it down to destruction. ou may ship fresh hands on 

rd a battered old craft, but the marine insurers will not abate 
their premium on that account, They look to the vessel’s condition, 
the wear and tear she has undergone, and the record of her past 
behaviour, All the same, the new crew of the storm-beaten barque, 
Philharmonic, have just spread some nice-looking canvas to catch 
the wind of popular favour. Reducing the concerts per season 
from eight to six, the directors pledge themselves to an increased 
number of rehearsals with an orchestra raised to eighty performers. 
Besides this, they, in non-committing phraseology, ‘‘ contemplate 
the production ” of ten works not yet in the society's repertory, and 
they present an unusually long list of eminent soloists. So far, 
good ; but the directors should remember the homely truth that 
‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Their management 
represents a cause which as triumphed at the council-board, and, 
precisely for that reason will be narrowly scrutinised by the 
amateurs upon whose verdict its ultimate fate depends,--Daily 
Telegraph. 











Municu.—The new opera of the Intendant-General, Von Perfall, 
is to be produced on the 25th inst. The original title : Die schdne 
sslivgey has been changed to Raimondin, (Happy thought !—Dr 

ge. 
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To 


Henry Wadsworth Pongtellow, 


On HIS 74TH BirtHDAy, 27TH FesRuaRy, 188]. 





Hail, grey-haired sire! Hail, Prince of Song ! 
In cadence sweet thy notes prolong 
To list’ning ears ; 
The lark that upward soars away, 
Pours down its richest melting lay 
As Heaven nears, 


WSUS USOUSWITS 





So may thy soul-inspiring lays 

Grow richer with thy length of days, 
And riper years ; 

Far hence be yet the Reaper’s time 

To take thee to a fairer clime 
Beyond the spheres. 


We greet thee thus in natal stave, 

Across the wide Atlantic wave, 
From Britain’s strand ; 

Long may the laurel deck thy brow, 

As down the stream of time we row 
To better land. 
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We would not lose one strain of thine 
For richest ruby from the mine ; 
We con these o’er : 
‘*The Village Smith,” ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
‘*A Psalm of Life ’;—our hearts enshrine 
‘« Excelsior.” 
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Sing on, sweet singer of thy time, 
Nor heed the teaching of the rime 
Thy locks display ; 
Fill all thy years with sweetest song, 
Though “‘ Time is fleeting, Art is long ”— 
Yea, lasts for aye. 
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Emblazoned on the scroll of fame, 
Writ large, beneath our Shakspere’s name, 
Thou yet shalt shine, 
When, swanlike, thy last song is sung, 
Thy harp upon the willow hung, 
And rest is thine. 


on 


J. STEWART, 
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COLOGNE, 
( Correspondence. ) 
The eighth Giirzenich Concert was one of the most animated and 
interesting of the season. A chief cause of this was the co-operation 
of Miss Emma Thursby, whose —— voice and refined style 


took the audience by storm. The fair American vocalist sang a 
concert aria by Mozart, three German songs : ‘‘ Es war ein Traum,” 
Lassen; ‘‘Der Schelm,” Reinecke; ‘‘ Will die Nachtigall 
belauschen,” Hiller; and Variations by Proch. Enthusiastic 
applause greeted all she did. M. Sauret was the instrumental soloist ; 
he played Gernsheim’s new violin concerto, and Ernst’s ‘‘ Ungarische 
Lieder.” A ‘ Kyrie,” ‘‘Sanctus,” and ‘* Agnus Dei,” for double 
chorus, orchestra, and organ, by Max Bruch, and fragments from 
Anton Rubinstein’s Feramors, were included in the programme. 
The principal orchestral piece was Schumann’s D minor Symphony. 
Dr Ferdinand Hiller conducted in his accustomed masterly style.— 
Boito’s Mefistofele has been produced at the Stadttheater, but not 
received with the unconditional favour attending it nearly every- 
where else, Indeed, hisses were audible amid the applause at the 
end of each act and on the final descent of the curtain. H. L. K, 








Tschaikowski has produced at St Petersburgh a new opera, 7'h¢ 
Maid of Orleans, as to the merits of which opinions differ, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 
DirEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


al 
THIRTY-THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1881, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 
JProgranumne. : 

Part I.—Quintet, in C major, Op. 163, for two violins, viola, and two violon- 
cellos (Schubert)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti; Song, 
“ Auf Fliigeln des Ges inges” (Mendelssohn)—Miss Santley ; Sonata, in A major, 
Op. 101, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mdme Schumann, i ee. 

Parr II.—Recit. and Adagio. from the 6th Concerto, in G@ major, for violin, 
witi pianoforte accompaniment (Spohr)—Herr Joachim; Song, ‘‘Le chant 
d'une jeune fille” (Arthur Thomas)—Miss Santley ; Quartet, in C, Op. 33, No, 3, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Haydn)—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti. Accompanist—Mr ZeRBINt. 


SIXTEENTH AFTERNOON 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Proxramme, 

Quartet, in D minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mozart)—MM. 
Joxchim, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Air, ‘Revenge, Timotheus cries” 
(Handel)—Mr Frederick King ; Faschingsschwank, Op. 26, for pianoforte alone 
(Schumann)—Mdme Schumann; Sonata, in D major, for violoncello, with 
p anoforte accompaniment (Locateili)—Sinnor Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Penitence ” (Beet- 
hoven)—Mr Frederick King; Hungarian Dances, for vivlin and pianoforte 
(Brahms and Joachim)—RFerr Joachim. Accomp inist—Mr ZERBINI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CANADIAN OrGANISt.—Name and address to such a communica- 
tion as that of our correspondent are indispensable, not ‘‘necessarily ” 
—as the leading journal was wont to add—‘‘ for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith.” 

C. H. (Dresden),—Our fair correspondent is requested not to 
write on both sides of the paper, as it causes both delay and 
inconvenience. 

ABERDEEN.—Next week. 

FRANKFORT ON MAINE (Hotel de Russie).—Too late for this 
number as usual !) 

Taunton (T. D.',—Next week. 

Civ1s.—Too late for this number. 

Aw Easter Hymn (E. W.).—Next week. 








CONCERT, 























Ferptnanp Hinier will conduct the Philharmonic Concerts 
this season at Barcelona. 

Herr EurenFECHTER bas been appointed Professor of the 
Pianoforte at the London Academy of Music. 

Ty consequence of an interestinz family event shortly expected, 
Mime P:uline Lucca has given up her engagement for April at 
the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Tue only authentic portrait of Franz Schubert—the one in 
water-colours by Rieder, from which all the others have been 
taken—was recently sold by auction in the Kiinstlerhaus, Vienna. 
Pat up at 200 florins, it eventually fetched 1,205; Dr Granitsch, 
member of the Reichsrath, being the purchaser. 

MvsicaL Association.—The fifth meeting of the seventh 
ses ion was held on Monday, March 7th, when a paper was read 
by Mr C. A. Barry, M.A., “Introductory to the Study of 
Wagner's Comic Opera, Die Meistersinger von Niirnbery.” Major 
Crawford, Messrs G. A. Osborne, E. Prout, and H. F. Frost took 
part in the discussion. 

Mozart's D mtvor Concerto.—The Citizen states that Lady 
Jenkinson has offered a gold medal for the best performance of 
Mozart's Conce:to in D minor, by students of the organ-class of 
the Guildhall School of Music, 

[Lady Jenkinson showeth taste in these matters, A finer com- 
position could not have been selected for such a distinction. Now, 
young pianists, bestir yourselves.—Dr Blivge.] 

Miss Jutta Exton.—A few professional friends, wishing that 
this accomplished lady should in her retirement retain some evi- 
dence of the esteem in which she was held in the concert-room, 
intend to offer for her acceptance an album with photographs of 
artists and amateurs with whom she has been associated. Those 
who may be deriious to help in paying this little compliment can 








send ti eir signed photographs to Mr Maybrick, 7, Wellington 
Man-iovs, N,W., or Mr Lewis Thomas, 7, Lidlington Place, N.W. | 





To Apvgrtisars.— The Office of the Musica Wor Lp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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A WAIL FROM VIENNA.* 

The Imperial Operahouse prepared us an agreeable surprise 
with a scenic representation of Mendelssohn’s Loreley-Finale. 
The performance, arranged with poetic feeling and effect, created 
lively interest, and probably excited in many of those present a 
wish to be informed what dramatic connection there is between 
this fragment and Emanuel Geibel’s libretto. 

Geibel’s “Loreley” is Leonore, the beautiful daughter of 
Hubert, a ferryman at Bacherach on the Rhine. Otto, the Count 
Palatine, disguised as a huntsman, lias won her heart, but, com- 
pelled, by considerations of rank, to contract a marriage with 
another, appears, for the last time, at the commencement of the 
opera, in the rocky valley, where he first met her. He has 
resolved to reveal himself, and give her up. But her sweet 
tenderness deprives him of the necessary strength, and, when 
the sound of the vesper-bells remind him that his Intended, 
Bertha, is waiting in the Castle of Stahleck to be united to him, 
he tears himself away and rushes off. The scene changes to the 
valley of Bacherach on the Rhine, where the peasants, in festive 
array, are awaiting the princely bridal pair. The procession ap- 
proaches; Leonore advances to greet the bride, and in the Count 
Palatine recognizes her lover. She falls fainting to the ground, 
and Hubert takes her—“his strayed child”—home. Night has 
set in; the scene changes, and we are transported to another 
rocky valley on the Rhine. Iiere begins the Finale, which we 
heard with Mendelssohn’s music at the Imperial Operahouse. 
The Spirits of the Rhine rise from out the waves and from among 
the rocks. Leonore invokes their aid. “Give me beauty where- 
with to dazzle men! Give mea voice with sweetness to lure 
them to destruction!” The Spirits promise she shall be revenged 
on the faithless race. Leonore, in return, pledges herself to 
become the Rhine-God’s bride, and flings her betrothal ring into 
the stream. The second act commences with the nuptials in 
Count Otto’s castle. Goblet in hand, Leonore advances from out 
a bevy of young girls, and sings a love-song. The spell works at 
once, and all the Knights are smitten with glowing love. Otto 
drives them back with his sword, and rapturously encircles the 
Loved One without paying any attention to the tears of his 
wedded wife. The Archbishop of Mayence, with his priests, 
enters the hall, and leads off Leonore as a prisoner. Now comes the 
grand scene of the episcopal court of justice ; Leonore moves the 
heart of the Archbishop and of the judges, and is acquitted. 
With the cry: “ Now art thou mine!” Otto rushes to her, and 
pushes his wife violently from him, while the Archbishop hurls 
at him the excommunication of the Church. In the third act, 
Hubert informs us of the Countess’s death, and calls on the 
peasants to pay her the last honours in the neighbouring church. 
Otto appears; he is crushed. Though the strains of the Requiem 
fill him for an instant with grief and repentance, he is again 
seized with a devouring yearning for Leonore, and hurries off in 
search of her. He finds her near the “ Loreley Rock,” and, in a long 


| duet, entreats her to follow him. She is beginning to vacillate, when, 


from the depths of the Rhine, is heard thechorusof Spirits: “Hold!” 
Leonore hurries to the rock, renounces her lover and offers him up as 
a sacrifice. She then precipitates herself into the waves, but the 
latter do her homage, raising her in the air on their orystal throne 
as “Queen of the Rhine.” We cannot be expected at the present 
day to enter on a regular criticism of this libretto, Let it suffice 
that Mendelssohn believed that in it he had discovered what he 
had sought, so long and so ardently. “TI will,” he declared in the 
summer of 1847, to the English critic, Chorley, at Interlaken, “I 
will do all I possibly can with this poem. But of what use is it 
to form plans? My life is drawing to its close!” With this 
presentiment, he rushed in nervous haste, but no longer with the 





* Fiom the Neue Freie Presse, 
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pristine freshness of A Midsummer Night's Dream, or the Wal- 
purgisnacht, He began on the finale, Leonore’s scene with the 
Spirits of the Rhine, in order, by the most exciting part in the 
libretto, to prepare himself for the rest. He was right in fixing 
on this scene as the climax of the whole story. It must strike 
every one who reads the libretto, or even only our summary of it, 
that Geibel placed this scene at too early a stage of his libretto, 
closing with it actually the first act. Leonore is betrothed to the 
Rhine-God ; she has nothing more in common with the earth or 
mankind ; she is rather henceforth only the wicked fairy, luring 
men to destruction. Life is over and the Supernatural begins. 
It strikes us that Herr Jahn hit upon a significant idea, nay, one 
which it was impossible to reject when, at the end of the Finale, 
he caused the clouds to move asunder and show Leonore on the 
Loreley-Rock, as, with ensnaring song and play, she entices the 
Knights in the boat to certain death. In this there is a poetic 
finish ; such as the hearer’s fancy demands, and, at the same time, 
an unintentional criticism of Geibel’s libretto. The picture says 
with mute eloquence to the author: That is the way the scene 
ought to close and the opera be brought to an end, The im- 
pression produced by the admirable performance at the Imperial 
Operahouse was decidedly favourable. “ What a pity,” people 
were heard remarking right and left, “that Mendelssohn did not 
complete the opera! What a treasure we should have possessed!” 
With all respect for Mendelssohn, I cannot share this opinion. 
The Loreley-Fragment does not strike me as a proof of dramatic 
power in lim, or as a guarantee for an excellent opera. Leonore’s 
strains are deficient in dramatic directness and in the convincing 
strength of genuine passion ; they make up for their shortcomings 
by well declaimed and violent accents. Noble and not without 
warmth during its first half, the melody becomes, with the rending 
of the veil, conventional and phrasey. Just as Mendelssohn, con- 
trary to his custom, worked up in this case the vocal part to the 
most difficult feats, he appears artificially to have worked himself 
up toa pitch of dramatic energy, which he was able to maintain only 
very transiently. We should, therefore, have gained in a complete 
Loreley a work full of delicate feeling and distinguished by its classi- 
cal form, which, genuinely Mendelssohnian, would have overtopped 
the level of ordinary operatic productions, but, again genuinely 
Mendelssolinian, would have failed to be thoroughly effective on 
the stage. The very libretto supplied hy Geibel—a lyric poet 
also striving in vain to gather theatrical laurels—would, from the 
outset, have proved detrimental to such a result. Yet, how long 
and painfully did Mendelssohn wait for it! All his life he sought 
passionately, and always without being satisfied, for something 
higher than the usual libretto, for something that should fulfil 
higher demands than the usual dramatic requirements. This was 
wrong. In Germany, an operatic composer must not wait for an 
ideal and model libretto; he must be capable of relying on his 
own art and on his own musical power. It is true that, when we 
think of another great composer—Franz Schubert—whom ill- 
luck pursued as persistently, though in another direction, a 
directly opposite piece of advice seems to recommend itself to 
us: Do not place all your hope in your sovereign musical talent ; 
merely select a story capable of life and worthy your art. Just 
as Mendelssohn’s excessive estimate of what a libretto should be 
closed a dramatic career against him, Schubert's uncritical con- 
tentment with the worst librettos, on the other hand, frustrated 
the success of his operas. Der hiiusliche Krieg is the only speci- 
men, still possessing vitality, of all Schubert’s operatic works. 
The management of the Imperial Operahouse gave us this magic 
collection of melodies on the composer’s birthday, and on the 
same evening revived one of his most charming compositions, 
which, with the text, has, on account of that text, long since 
been theatrically dead: the music to the play of Rosamunde. The 
history of this drama of horrors, written by Helmine von Chezy 
for the Theater an der Wien, is well known; Herbeck rescued 
the music for the concert-room which—since it is impossible to 
give the drama itself—is unquestionably its proper place. That 
which completely satisfies us in the concert-room generally leaves 
us too peculiarly unsatisfied in the theatre, where we demand 
complete dramatic actuality. How disenchanting an effect is 
produced when, at the rising of the curtain, a number of gentle- 
men, in black dress-coats, ranged on the stage, sing a chorus of 
goatherds, or huntsmen, from music-books! How thoroughly 
anxious do we feel when a complete set of ballet-music is being 





played down in the orchestra, while on the stage there is no one 
dancing or even visible! All this occurred on the Schubert 
evening at the Operahouse. Everyone, no doubt, thought the 
Rosamunde music charming, but no one displayed any warmth. 
We have often raised a warning voice against such concerts on 
the stage, and we must do so in the case of Schubert’s Rosamunde. 
But the transfer of the Loreley-Finale from the concert-room to 
the stage is a gain for the composition, as increasing its effect 
twofold, while, without dresses and scenery, the Pigcesfe om Schu- 
bert’s Rosamunde lose on the stage in proportion. 

With regard to Schubert’s piece-with-songs, Herr Jahn has the 
merit of having once more given it in strict conformity with the 
original. The French arrangement, suddenly adopted by the 
previous management in 1877, is one of the most vapid and 
shameless specimens conceivable of interference with another 
man’s work. We will say nothing of the wearisome additions in 
the shape of spoken prose, wherein we have forced on us the 
motives of circumstances which need no explanation. But the 
French arranger's notion of giving the part of Count Astolf to the 
Squire, Udolin (for the sake of saving a tenor), so that the joyous 
love-duet is not sung by Helen and her husband on his return, 
but by the lady and a groom, passes all belief. At present, the 
knightly Astolf is reinstated in his rights, conjugal and tenoristic, 
and an extinguisher put upon this insult to Schubert and common- 
sense. ‘The youthful vigour of Schubert’s music was magnificently 
demonstrated on the evening in question, both in Der héausliche 
Krieg and Rosamunde. Perhaps those whom it concerns may still 
resolve on making a bold essay with his melodious opera, Alphons 
und Estrella, which is unknown to the Viennese, I shall have to 
listen probably to the many-voiced protest, that this is not the time 
for such antiquated things, yellow with age. It strikes me, how- 
ever, that the right time for old things is when people have no 
new ones to offer. Though very far from regarding merely as 
“possible” even half the operas which are laid up in musical 
lexicons as “immortal,” I see no means of escape from the scarcity 
and dearth now afflicting our repertory except in the revival of 
some of the best old works, which would possess for Vienna almost 
the charm of novelties. Of the many difficulties with which the 
present Director of the Imperial Operahouse has to contend, the 
most serious one, in my opinion, is the want of good novelties, 
For this general and extreme musical poverty there is no prescrip- 
tion: neither the care of a theatrical manager nor the encourage- 
ment of government are of use here. With what envy do we not 
glance at bygone decades, when brilliantly-talented men of all 
three nations were outrivalling each other in fertile operatic pro- 
ductivity. In the twenties, men like Weber, Spohr, Rossini, 
Boieldieu, Herold, and “young” Auber, were working for the 
stage. Still more copiously, during the following two decades, 
from 1830 to 1850, did new operas stream from Bellini and 
Donizetti, from Auber, Adam, Halévy, Marschner, Meyerbeer, 
Lortzing, and Kreutzer, to whose works there were finally added, 
at the end of the forties, the three most popular and most effective 
operas of Richard Wagner. In those days an operatic manager 
could sing : “O welche Lust!” The following decade, from 1850 
to 1860, already showed a marked retrogression, though it brought 
with it a few attractive pieces, such as Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord 
Gounod’s Faust,and the most popular of Verdi’s operas. But the last 
twenty years, and especially the last ten of them (from 1870 to 
1880), exhibit to the lover of opera a withered heath in which only 
a small tree or bush shoots up here and there. It is true that 
during these years plenty of operas have been composed: in France 
tolerably many ; in Germany, very many; in Italy, horribly many. 
According to the latest returns, no fewer than 39 were produced 
last year in that country. Thirty-nine new operas within twelve 
months! Of these, Boito’s Mefistofele has been, probably, the only one 
which found its way to Germany, and certainly not with any advan- 
tage to good taste. Of recent Parisian operatic novelties, Delibes 
Jean de Nivelle is, perhaps, the only one which can be looked upon as 
really successful. In Germany, the Muse is seated more indus- 
triously and more hopelessly than ever at the operatic loom. 
Side by side with undisguised failures (for which Leipsic 
especially appears to have a kind of predilection), and little, abashed 

ocal successes, recent years have, it is true, given us some operas 
which found acceptance and pleased for a time on more than 
one stage. But whoever, from an unfortunate love of the thing, 
plays one of these celebrated German novelties through, finds it 
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difficult to believe in their pretended or real success. Does the 
reader ask for instances? We will not act the part of informer. 
But as long as the present sterility continues, the manager of an 
operatic theatre, in which performances take place every day, can 
get on only by the help of the best from among the old operas. 
A vigorous freshening up of the repertory is, under all circum- 
stances, necessary, if the public are not to lose everything like a 
lively interest in opera and the members of the company not 
perish intellectually from eternal monotony. TIlerr. Jahn, a 
musician possessed of taste and free from prejudice, will know 
how to make the right selection, He is noi a young ninny to 
whom everything new, or a gentleman of the pig-tail school to 
whom everything old appears admirable. 
well all about the “eternal youth” of certain operas cried up as 
classical.  Still—presupposing the co-operation of first-rate 
singers—a trial might be made with Spontini’s Vestalin and 
Fernand Cortez. Spohr’s Jessonda* and Marschner’s Templer und 
Jiidin, we might without more ado demand. But we have already 
been led too far away from Loreley and Der haiisliche Krieg, by 
our desire for speedily and vigorously re-animating our operatic 
repertory, an insatiable theme to which we owe still many a varia- 
tion. EpuarD HANsLick. 


— o—— 


SARATL BERNHARDT, 
( From a Correspondent. ) 

It is decided that Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt will give fifty extra 
performances in America. She has quite recovered from the 
brief illness which seized her at New Orleans, Her indisposition 
only entailed the loss of three performances. Her 100th repre- 
sentation was to be given on Saturday, Feb. 26. The delicate 


French actress must have the strength of a lioness to get through 
so much work in so short a time—travelling moreover, for 
example, from New Orleans to Louisville (which she reached 
yesterday), a distance of 2,200 miles, from Monday to Monday, 
a 


and giving performances on the way. 
Louisville, Feb, 22. 


_——9—— 


HERBERT REEVES AND JOACHIM, 

Some few years ago Joseph Joachim called upon Mr Sims Reeves 
to rehearse with him the air from Gounod’s Faust, ‘Salve dimora 
casta e pura.”” Mr Reeves’s son Herbert, then about seven years 
old, being in the room when Herr Joachim entered, crept under the 
piano, and remained there during the rehearsal of the song. When 
finished, the boy came out of his hiding place, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! 
if I cannot be a singer I should like to bea fiddler.” Joachim was 
so amused at the hearty way the boy expressed himself that he 
presented him with the bow he had been using, and said, ‘‘ Mind, if 
you do become a singer, and ever have Gounod’s air entrusted to 
you, I shall accompany you on the violin, and with same bow with 
which I have been accompanying your father, and which I now 
present to you.” Curiously enough the event happened at Mr 
Sims Reeves’s concert on Tuesday, when Mr Herbert Reeves sang 
‘*Salve dimora,” accompanied on the violin by Herr Joachim. 








Mr Carropvs, last night, in St James’s Hall, repeated the 
Recital of violin music which but recently created so lively a 
sensation. Particulars in our next, 

Mr Weisr H111, Principal of the Guildhall School of Music 
(which now, by the way, numbers nearly 550 members), has 
arranged to direct fortnightly concerts by the students, beginning 
on Thursday of the present week.—London Figaro. 

THERE will be four series of Nibelungen performances in May 
at the Victoria Theatre, in Berlin, under the direction of 
Neumann, manager of the Leipsic Stadttheater. Capellmeister 
Sied! will conduct. 

Dr Stoman’s sacred cantata, Supplication and Praise, will be 
performed by the Norwood Choral Society at the end of the 
ee: month, in the large hall of the Koyal Normal College, 

orwood, 





* Merci /—Dr Blivge, 


Ile knows only too | 





CONOERTS. 


The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society gave a grand performance 
of The Messiah on Ash Wednesday, when the principal vocalists 
were Miss A. Marriott, Mdme Sterling, Mr J. Maas, and Signor 
Ghilberti—all applauded in their several solos, Mr Maas producing a 
marked impression in the declamatory air, ‘“Thou shalt break them.” 
Mr Barnby conducted, and Dr Stainer presided at the organ. At 
the next concert, (postponed from March 24 to April 7), Mr Arthur 
Sullivan’s sacred musical drama, 7'he Martyr of Antioch is to be per- 
formed, under the direction of the composer. The Princess of Wales 
(to whom the work is dedicated), is expected to be present on the 
occasion. Mdme Albani will take the soprano part, her singing of 
which at the recent Leeds Festival excited such general admiration. 

At the Dilettante Circle’s last concert (Aberdeen House) the 


| singers were Miss Jessica O’Brien, Mdme Isabelle de Me Messrs 
| G. King and Howard vibe a Masters W. F. and C. 

| The instrumentalists were 

| (pianoforte), Master Taylor (violin), and Mr W. F. Taylor (har- 


. Taylor. 
iss Lavinia O’Brien, Miss Ida Taylor 


monium). Miss Jessie O’Brien, who has a genuine contralto voice, 


| created a marked impression in ‘‘ Fanciulle che il core” (Dinorah), 


and Masters W. F. and C. H. Taylor sang ‘‘ Quis est homo,” from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, with great taste. Among other successful 
pieces were an andante and rondo capriccioso, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, by Mr W. F. Taylor, played with great spirit by Miss 
Ida Taylor—the composer, and his son, giving the orchestral parts 
on a second pianoforte. The concert, which ended with a trio by 
Haydn, was fully attended, and gave general satisfaction. 

CrystaL Patace.—At the concert on Saturday, No. 5 of the 
Schubert Symphonies (in B flat) was performed in such a manner 
as to reveal all its beauties. Here Schubert leans more to Haydn 
and Mozart than in any other of his orchestral works. He had not 
as yet extricated himself from what it has become the fashion to 
designate ‘‘ their trammels ”"—and a good thing too, since it enabled 
him to produce a little masterpiece, all melody and symmetry, with 
not a bar de trop. This was its third performance under Mr Manns, 
and we may add, its best. Herr Joachim played Beethoven’s violin 
concerto magnificently, and was accompanied by the orchestra with 
a precision and delicacy that must have satisfied the ¢ violinist 
himself, exacting as he is known to be on this especial point. We 
cannot enter into details, but it would be unjust not to bestow a 
word of unqualified praise on the perfect manner in which the first 
bassoon (Mr W. Wotton), and the two horns (Messrs Wendlandt and 
Keevil) executed the by no means insignificant parts assigned to 
them. That such a work and such an interpretation of it should 
excite enthusiasm was not surprising. Herr Joachim also played 
Schumann’s Fantasia for violin with orchestral accompaniments, one 
of his latest but not one of his most effective works. The familiar 
‘‘ Rigaudon,” from Rameau’s Dardanus, and‘a very original ‘ sym- 
phonic-poem,” entitled Nitava, a rhapsodical attempt to describe 
the various phenomena of the Bohemian river, Moldau, from tts 
source in the forest to its broad passage through the city of Prague, 
were the other orchestral pieces. The last is from the pen of Fried- 
rich Smetana, a Bohemian composer, who though distinguished 
in many ways, is little recognized out of his own country. He was 
the master of Dvorzak (or, as we call him, Dvorak), lava is an 
attractive but at the same time decidedly monotonous effusion, It 
was marvellously well executed. The vocalist at this concert was 
Mdlle Orgeni.—Graphic. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The recent concert of this energeti- 
cally renovated society was devoted to Sir Michael Costa’s second 
oratorio, Naaman, a more satisfactory performance ,of which could 
hardly have been desired by the composer himself, who conducted 
it. The leading vocalists (Mdmes Osgood and Patey, Miss Robert- 
son, Messrs Vernon Rigby, Kenningham, and Santley), with the 
members of thechorus al orchestra, all exerted themselves strenuousl 
to produce an ensemble which criticism might accept with little, if 
any, qualification, When one of the oratorios of Sir Michael Costa 
is produced, however, greater pains are usually taken than happens 
with the music of any other composer, from Handel to Mendelssohn. 
The popular Neapolitan has reason to be proud of the fact that his 
works should inspire all concerned in their performance with so 
much emulation to excel. The attendance at St James’s Hall was 
large, and the oratorio received with the customary applause, the 
trio, ‘‘ Haste to Samaria,” the contralto air, ‘I dreamt I was in 
Heaven,” and the quartet, ‘‘ Honour and Glory,” being, as always, 
encored and repeated. li was produced at Birming am in 1855, 
Naaman also at Birmingham in 1864, and another oratorio from the 
same facile pen was generally expected; seventeen years have 
elapsed, but there yet are no signs of it, 


PoruLak Concerts.—The ee on Saturda: 
heen interesting if only because the first piece was 


would have 
endelasohn’s 
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uintet in B flat, which also inaugurated the first Monday Popular 
Onasatt ever given (February 14th, 1859). Another point to claim 
attention was the last appearance for the season of Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, who not only led the quintet, but played Handel's sonata 
in D major with such perfect taste and unerring accuracy as to make 
the audience regret all the more deeply that they were taking leave 
of her for a lengthened period. She was accompanied in the sonata 
by Mr Charles Hallé. Then Mdme Schumann gave Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Sérieuses, in her most vigorous and impassioned style, 
besides joining Mdme Néruda and Signor Piatti in Beethoven’s E 
flat trio (Op. 70)—as faultless an ensemble as could be thought of. 
Monday evening’s concert began with the last of the six quartets 
dedicated by Mozart to Haydn (C major), one of those pieces that 
Herr Joachim most delights in playing. and in which he could hardly 
be better supported than by MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. The 
pianist on this occasion was Herr Barth, from Berlin, who selected, 
for solo, Beethoven’s sonata in G major (Op. 31), rendering it 
throughout with great spirit, and especially excelling in his delivery 
of the final rondo. Herr Barth was warmly applauded, and, being 
twice called back, further gratified the audience with one of the 
Harpsichord Lessons of Domenico Scarlatti. He also took part 
with Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti in Schumann’s second trio (F 
major), and played the pianoforte part in a series of the Hungarian 
Dances of Brahms, to which Herr Joachim (Herr Barth’s associate) 
has given additional zest by arranging them for violin and pianoforte. 
The singer on Saturday was Miss Marian McKenzie, a clever and 
promising pupil of Signor Randegger’s, and on Monday Mdme Isabel 
Fassett, who possesses a voice that, with cultivation, might help her 
speedily to eminence, This was especially shown in her delivery of 
an aria by Scarlatti. The German Lieder by Taubert (the last in 
particular) were less judiciously chosen. 


Tue Bacn Cuorr.—The ‘Church Cantata” by J. S. Bach, com- 
posed for the Liebfrauenkirche at Halle, was an appropriate opening 
to the first programme for the season of this already sunmale 
society. As an example of the composer’s earlier style it is highly 
interesting, but there is small chance of its becoming generally 
popular. The finest number is, perhaps, the quartet and chorus at 
the end, certainly a most imposing climax. Sterndale Bennett’s 
eight-part chorus, with organ accompaniment, ‘‘In Thee, O Lord” 
(the first movement of an unfinished anthem), already given by the 
Bach Choir, was something like a relief after the cantata, not only 
because admirably sung, which can hardly be said of the other, but 
because of its serene and placid beauty. An unaccompanied motet 
by Palestrina; another by Vittoria, the Spaniard; the ‘‘ Gloria” 
from Cherubivi’s Mass in D; Schumann’s ‘‘ Requiem for Mignon” 
(first time in England); Pearsall’s six-part madrigal, ‘‘ Light of my 
soul”; and the superb finale to Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, 
Lorelei, made up a programme of unusual variety. The whole per- 
formance was conducted with musicianly skill by Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt. The leading singers in the cantata were Mdlle Breidenstein, 
Miss Hope Glenn, Messrs Lloyd and Santley, Mdlle Breidenstein 
sustaining the part of Leonora in Lorelei, and Mdlle Lallemant and 
Mrs Tuer, members of the Bach Choir, assisting in the Requiem of 
Schumann. 

Mr Sts Reeves’s Concerts.—The last of the series (on Tuesday 
night) was the most crowded and successful of the four. The pro- 
gramme differed little in character from its precursors, but its 
attractions were heightened by the co-operation of Mdme Trebelli, 
who, among other pieces, gave ‘‘ Aime-moi,” a vocal arrangement 
by Mdme Viardot of one of Chopin's mazurkas, and the brindisi ‘‘ Il 
segreto,” from Lucrezia Borgia, in both of which she was encored ; 
while Herr Joachim adhered, as always, to his classical repertory, 
playing a selection from Bach’s suite in E, a capriccio by Paganini, 
and the romance from his own ‘‘ Hungarian concerto,” ail of which 
were as cordially appreciated by the ‘‘ Ballad” audience as they 
might have been at the Monday Popular Concerts. Further than 
this he played the violin obbligato part in ‘‘Salve! dimora,” 
from Gounod’s Faust, which was sung with genuine and unaffected 
ga by Mr Herbert Reeves. Mr Sims Reeves, besides joining 
Mdme Trebelli in the duet from the last act of // T’rovatore (encored), 
sang “ Adelaida,” “The Death of Nelson,” and “In this Old Chair,” 
from Balfe’s Maid of Honowr—an opera written expressly for him 
during his first engagement at Drury Lane (1847-8), when Jullien 
was lessee and Berlioz conductor of the orchestra, This being unani- 
mously encored, Mr Reeves, to the great delight of the audience, gave 
‘*My Prett Jane” as its substitute. He was in fine voice all the 
evening, e other singers were the very promising Miss de Fon- 
blanque and the young barytone, Mr Oswald. The solo pianist was 
Herr Coenen, pt the ‘‘conductor” Mr Sidney Naylor, Herr Barth 
accompanying Herr Joachim in his solos,—Graphic, 


Mass Aion FaiRMAN gave a.concert in the Vestry Hall, Hammer- 
smith, on the evening of February 17, which. attracted the dlite of 





the neighbourhood. Miss Fairman, who was heartily applauded on 
her entrée, sang ‘‘ When the ship comes home ” (Pinsuti) and ‘‘ The 
Storm” (Hullah)—encored, and ‘‘The Minstrel Boy,” substituted. 
She also joined Mr Maybrick in Henry Smart’s charming duet, 
‘*When the wind blows in from the sea,” in each of which her 
mellow contralto voice was heard to the best advantage. Miss 
Agnes Ross was most effective in the Scotch ballad, ‘Caller 
Herrin’.” The other singers’ were Mdme Dowland, Signors Rizzelli 
and Adelmann; the instrumentalists, Mr W. Ganz (pianoforte), 
Signor Erba (violin), and Miss Ida Audain (harp). Among the 
successes was Mr Oberthiir’s duet, for harp and pianoforte, on Airs 
from Lucrezia Borgia, well played by Miss Ida Audain (a promising 
pupil of the clever Miss Marion Beard), and Signor Li Calsi. The 
concert was altogether attractive. 


= 
PROVINCIAL. 


Torquay.—An interesting concert took place on Saturday, Feb. 
26th, at which compositions by our townsman, Mr Charles Fowler, 
well known and esteemed as a musical professor of distinction, were 
given. The first piece, a sonata for pianoforte and violin—which, 
more than once publicly introduced, is invariably listened to with 
pleasure—met with the usual hearty recognition. It was admirably 
played by the composer and Mr Rice, a violinist of considerable 
repute in the West of England. Three sketches—‘‘ Le Badinage,” 
‘* La Gentilesse,” and ‘‘ Le Rage,” were then given by Mr Fowler, 
their composer, with -— effect, the last especially winning unani- 
mous applause. One of the features of the programme was a sonata, 
for voice, violin, and pianoforte—a genuine composition of its kind, 
which has not only obtained the favourable verdict of Torquay, but 
of London audiences. The opening movement is set to Milton’s 
“*Ode to the nightingale,” the second to Dryden’s ‘“O lull me, lull 
me, charming air ;” the last to Milton’s Ode to Mirth, ‘‘ Haste thee, 
nymph.” Judging by its reception, this sonata was looked upon, not 
unreasonably, as the gem of the concert. In the second part, Mr 
Fowler played his solo sonata in E flat; Miss Hicks sang his 
‘*River of Dart,” (violoncello obbligato, Mr Fowler), and, with her 
sisters, a quartet entitled ‘‘ Music.” The remaining pieces were 
‘* Introduction and scherzo,” in B flat minor, and the last movement 
of another sonata—both for pianoforte alone. Mr Fowler, we hear, 
is making arrangements to produce the same compositions, with the 
same performers, in the concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music. 


LiveRPooL.—A concert was given on Friday evening, 4th March, 
in the Philharmonic Hall, under distinguished patronage, for the 
benefit of the family of the late Mr T. J. Hughes. The leading 
singers were Mdmes Edith Wynne and Billinie Porter, Messrs Eos 
Morlais and Lucas Williams. The orchestra and chorus consisted 
of upwards of 300 performers, among whom might be recognized 
many of the more prominent singers and instrumentalists of the 
city, including the Liverpool Vocalists’ Union. The first and second 
parts of Haydn’s Creation were given under the direction of Mr 
Armstrong, Mr Duncanson leading the band, and Mr Jude presiding 
at the organ. Selections from Gounod, Sullivan, Stevens, Parry, 
Pinsuti, and Rossini were also in the programme. Mr Skeaf was 
accompanist, The audience was very large. 

HereForD. —Mr Fredericks, the principal tenor of the Cathedral 
choir, is to be congratulated upon the success which attended his 
evening concert at the Shire Hall on Monday evening, Feb. 28. The 
young vocalist has already secured by voice and talent an enviable 
popularity in this town and neighbourhood, and the spirit of enter- 

rise and ability of organisation rather rare amongst his class, which 
- manifested, will place him still higher in —s estimation. He 
secured the services of Miss Kate Shackell, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Mr Lewis Thomas, with Mdlle Helene de Lisle, Mr Ffrench Davis, 
Mr Heins, and Mr Langdon Colborne, to aid him in carrying out an 
excellent programme. Miss Hilda Wilson, a native of the neigh- 
bouring town, Gloucester, and a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music, showed she possessed a contralto voice of richness and 
fulness, which had ample scope for display in the seena—‘‘ E , aoe 
il leco,” Vaccaj. Miss Shackell also gave t pleasure her 
singing of Mozart’s recit, and air—‘‘ Deh vieni, non tardar. 
Lewis Thomas selected for the exercise of his abilities Handel’s 
‘*Honour and Arms,” and S. Adams’ ‘‘ Midshipmite.” Both were 
received with great favour, and the latter repeated. Mdlle de 
Lisle’s attainments in her branch of art were highly appreciated, 
and Mr Davis played the harp so as to resemble in some passages 
the Zithern. Mr Heins lent valuable aid on the American organ, 
and Mr Langdon Colborne, organist of the Cathedral, ys RO 
the various pieces in a manner that only an experienced and able 
musician can bring to the task. Mr Fredericks, the concert-giver, 
“«CQujus animam ” (Rossini) and the ‘‘ Message ” (Blumenthal), 

He honestly deserved the applause of the audience, not only for the 
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beauty of his voice and careful singing, but also for his energy 
in suppiying an entertainment rare to Hereford.—Abridged from 
the ‘* Hereford Times.” 


CHELTENHAM.—The concert of Welsh music on St David’s day 
attracted to the Assembly Rooms an overflowing audience, who were 
as delighted as ever with the national ditties. Miss Price, from 
North Wales, was dressed in the costume of her country, and gave 
her songs ‘‘ Y Gwenith Gwyn” and ‘‘Clychau Aberdyfi” so sweetly 
as to elicit hearty encores, whilst Miss Nellie Wooley, from South 
Wales, warbled, in a rich contralto voice, the weird and melancholy 
strains of Eisteddfoddauian. Mr W. H. Cummings, although not 
a Welshman, wears (not eats) the leek on St David's day, and 
sings like a true son of the Principality. He was greatly admire 
for his rendering of ‘‘The Maid of Sker,” aud in response to a per- 
sistent demand for an encore gave ‘‘ The Rose of Llan Meilen.” Mr 
Lewis Thomas was in excellent voice, and his Welsh blood pro- 
claimed itself by the spirit with which he delivered that old favourite, 
‘‘The worth of true friendship.” The audience would not be satis- 
fied until he had repeated it. Mr R. Blagrove so delighted his 
hearers that many wished the concertina had been Welsh. Mr 
Ffrench Davis was the harpist, but did not (pace Brinley Richards) 
play on the three-stringed instrument. Mr Ricardo Linter accom- 
panied in a most skilful manner.—Cheltenham ‘‘ Looker-On.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The fourth concert of the ‘‘ Newcastle 
Chantber Music Society,” organized by Mr Marshall Hall Bell, was 
given on the evening of Feb, 25th, in the Assembly Rooms, before a 
large audience. In the course of the series Mr Bell has made New- 
castle amateurs acquainted with pieces by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Bach. At the last concert 
Schubert’s quartet in D minor, Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in B flat, 
violoncello solos by Lully and Geminiani, and Mendelssohn's quartet 
in E flat, were produced. Theexecutants were Mr Bell (pianoforte), 
Herr Straus and Mr Gibson (violin), Mr Burnett (viola), and Signor 
Pezze (violoncello). Vocal music was also contributed by Miss 
Eleanor Burnett. General regret is felt that these interesting per- 
formances must be discontinued for the present, and as general 
satisfaction that Mr Bell will resume them in the autumn. 


CuirroN.—The voluntary choir of St Mary’s, Tyndall’s Park, 
conducted by Mr Frank Smith, gave a concert on the evening of 
February 17th in the Victoria Rooms, in aid of the funds connected 
with the church. Miss Aylward, Mdme Viner Pomeroy, Messrs 
George Cox, Cedric Bucknall, and Lawson assisted. The programme 
included a new cantata, Nicodemus, by Dr F. E. Gladstone, in which 
the ‘‘timidity,” the ‘‘boldness,” and the “faithfulness of Love ” 
were illustrated. There was also a selection of vocal and instru- 
mental music. The cantata, under the able direction of Mr Frank 
Smith, was extremely well sung by the choir and the soloists (Miss 
Aylward and Mr George Cox). Among the miscellaneous pieces the 
most effective was a part-song, ‘‘ Hymn to the night,” by Ignace 
Gibsone, and a gavotte for pianoforte, violin, and harmonium, by M. 
St Pierre, played by Messrs Bucknall, Pomeroy, and Frank Smith. 


BrrMinGHAM.—The last of Messrs Harrison’s series of Popular 
Concerts took place on Monday evening, March 7th, at the Town 
Hall, which was crowded to excess. The singers were Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, and Mr Edward Lloyd ; the 
instrumentalists, Mdme Norman-Néruda, Messrs Stimpson, Leipold 
and Charles Hallé—with his Manchester band of seventy performers. 
The concert passed off well, Mdme Néruda earning golden opinions 
in Spohr’s Violin Concerto, No. 12, and Vieuxtemps’ 7'héme Varié in 
D; Mr Hallé, in Weber’s Concertstiick ; the orchestra, in Cherubini’s 
overture to Lodoiska, the Hungarian march from Berlioz’s Faust, 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Rhenish” Symphony, and other pieces. Mdme Ster- 
ling made her strongest impression in ‘‘ The Lost Chord ” (organ, 
Mr Stimpson), and Mr Lloyd his in ‘‘Come, Margarita,” from 7'he 
Martyr of Antioch. Messrs Harrison’s spirited undertaking has 
resulted in a pecuniary, no less than an artistic, success, 


BricHtoy.—At the Royal Aquarium concert, on Saturday after- 
noon, Signorina Scalzi, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr Faulkner Leigh 
Signor Conti, and the band of the Institution appeared. Signorina 
Scalzi (a pupil of Signor Conti) won a ‘‘ re-call” for ‘‘ The last rose 
of summer” (Martha), Miss Alice Fairman giving ‘‘O mio Fer: 
nando” (La Favorita) with artistic finish, and ‘‘ Come, Margarita, 
come” (Martyr of Antioch) was sung by Mr Faulkner Leigh, On 
Monday evening Miss Dashwood (pupil of Mr Carl Bohrer) com- 
menced a week’s engagement. She possesses a good soprano voice 


and _— with excellent taste. Mdme Antoinette Sterling has been 
engaged for the concert of to-day. 


Tavuntoy.—On the evening of Feb. 28 a highly-successful vocal 


and instrumental concert, under the patronage of the Mayor of 
Taunton (Mr Peter Taylor), was given in the Memorial Hall, before 





absorbing and violent love. 





a large and appreciative audience. The programme, well selected 
and varied, was gone through in a manner which reflected the highest 
credit on the performers, singers, and conductor, Mr T, J. Dudeney, 
who has evidently been at considerable pains to secure the pro- 
ficiency of the glee party. A number of fine old English songs con- 
stituted an agreeable feature of the entertainment, and the programme 
was replete with cp wages notes, supplying interesting particulars 
relating to some of the productions and their composers. A part- 
song, entitled ‘‘Near the Town of Taunton Deane,” the music of 
which was arranged by Mr Dudeney, the condactor, and the words, 
an ancient traditional melody, completed from a fragment by John 
Oxenford, was warmly received, the subject having a local applica- 
tion. Many of the performers were loudly app auded, but it was 
explained by the Mayor that owing to the length of the programme 
there would be no encores. At the conclusion of the proceedings 
Mr Thomas Hawkins proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor for his 
attendance; and the Rev. J. Marsden, in seconding the ree. 
expressed the thanks of those present to the ladies and gentlemen 
who had given their services, and especially their good friend, Mr 
Dudeney.—The Mayor, in a few appropriate remarks, returned 
thanks for the compliment paid him. 


—o—— 


“ Episode de la Pie d'un Artiste.” 
A RH#APsopyY. 
Dresden—chez Bismarck, 


Our last Symphony Concert was replete with charm intense. 
The ever-brilliant, pulse-stirring overture to Ruy Blas /—was so 
splendidly played by the Band that Mendelssohn himself would 
have loudly applauded. Not only was it faultless in its accuracy 
of mechanical execution, but also in its true rendering of the great 
Maestro’s every soul-throb! Herr Schuch is a Prince of Conductors, 
carrying his whole orchestra like one man with him in his changes of 
pathos and passion, 

Then came what we were all so eager to hear— 

The ‘‘Sinfonie Fantastique” of Hector Berlioz—the Musical 
Marvel, which he has re ‘* Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste !” 

It is simply a wondrous and most powerfully passionate poem of 
Sound! A Collection of vivid, tender, sombre, lurid, hellish scenes 
—graphically painted in by Music. All that can crown and crucify 
a human Heart, is there—told, without words—seen and felt, with- 
out the aids of visionary surroundings. Berlioz has divided this 
grand dramatic Sinfonie into five parts—like the acts of a Tragedy. 

The first Movement expresses all the various passions that may 
alternately govern the heart when moved for the first time by an 
Dreamy reveries preceding the sunrise 
of Passion—then the joy-light in a sudden blaze of transport and 
deep rapture, followed ™ jealousy, doubt, fury, and ending in 
tenderness and tears. A dual thought runs thro’ this act, The 
actual form, of the Artist’s Queen of love, being ever accompanied 
by the spirit-form of a Musical idea—linking ra two inseparably, 
whenever she ge before him. Thus his intense passion and its 
spiritual attendant, float together, side by side, throughout this 
scena, like gold and silver threads through a woof. 

The second Act depicts a Ball. The valse therein is most truly 
exquisite—played at first quite simply, like the low ripple of a 
brook that dances in the sun-light—then it is rolled out in concen- 
trated thunders, as tho’ the mighty sea had caught the measure, 
and echoed its bright numbers. 

The third Act opens with a duet of horns playing the Ranz des 
Vaches—and the rustling whispers of the breeze-stirred foliage—and 
all the peaceful sweetness of a pastoral scene are exquisitely carried 
out, and rendered visible to the listeners, Then a cloud swee 
across the sunlight landscape—doubt and fear and sorrow in the 
soul of the enamoured artist. One horn sounds its low soft challenge 
for response—but only to remain unanswered! A storm follows, 
accompanied with thunder—then a deep hush—and one knows that 
the Artist is all lone among the eternal hills—all lone, and broken- 
hearted. 

The execution of this scene of manifold feelings, and expressions, 
was rendered with the most marvellous perfection ! he ver. 
thunder was in itself a triumph of orchestral skill—as it growl 
and muttered, in its gathering fury—then crashed and bellowed in 
full passion to die away again in fitful sullen accents— and trem- 
bling—like a wild beast scared from its prey! The “nuances” of 
the tempest tones were so delicately, yet powerfully painted in. 

In the fourth Act—the Artist feeling that his love is unreturned, 
takes poison—but the laudanum instead of ending life, produces 
sleep accompanied by delirious dreams of the most intense horror— 
He fancies he has murdered the woman he adores—and is to suffer 
death in expiation of his crime—then the music dramativally repre: 
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sents all the solemn horrors of an execution—The funeral March— 
the muffled drums—the Dies Ire rolling in soft organ tones amid 
the crash and din of gathered sound—then the fall of the knife— 
ends this part of the truly wonderful Dream—The dramatic powers 
of Berlioz are titanic—vivid —varied—passionately powerful—tender, 
and dreamy. ' 

The last scene of this splendid Musical Tragedy, is quite over- 
powering in its wildly weird—and blood-curdling horrors--It is a 
“ witches’ sabbat”—-You seem to see the grey forms dancing and 
flying amid the cloud-mists—and to hear their hideous chanting and 
incantations—Bells, tolled by fiend hands—demoniac laughter ; and 
shoutings of infernal triumph ; all mingle with the wild dances, 
and with the Dies Ire, in a maddening confusion of passion-tones— 
as the spirits diabolical, hold high festival, over the execution of a 
crime-stained mortal. 

We were all quite breathless when the glorious band rang out the 
final crash and the Berlioz Dream of love and doubt and despair and 
death, was over ! 

A lovely symphony of Mozart’s soothed down our over-wrought 
nerves—and welcome as sunbeams were the silvery Cadences—after 
the darkness of that Hades thro’ which we had been borne. 

But the Berlioz Dream is a wondrous thing ! a triumph of genius— 
asa musical delineation of the most powerful dramatic scenes— 
that perhaps could well be pourtrayed. 

I faney the men of Musical Science will agree that this Sinfonie 
is in its first part, an exquisitely poetic conception—that its second 
part is utterly charming—and that its third and fourth parts are 
replete with technical difficulties, and wondrous Musically scientific 
achievements and triumphs, that will be a treasury to students of 
the divine art. The only note of poetic discord seemed to me to 
lie in the blending of the Dies Ire in all its sweet holy beauty with 
the howls of fiends, and the yells of savage demon laughter at the 
sight of human anguish—Still—I do not feel sure, it was quite 
discord—for perhaps those heavenly echoes were meant to symbolise 
pam as she bent, to snatch a sorrow-crowned, and sorrow-mad- 
dened soul, from out the lurid flames of that Hell-lighted orgie ! 

To Sutherland Edwards, Haq. A Soxpier’s DAauGHuTer. 


—O——— 
HANS VON BULOW AGAIN. 


We read in a Meiningen journal of mountain and valley-wide 
circulation, the subjoined :— 





‘*The newest idea hit upon by Hans von 
Biilow is to make his orchestra in future 
memory. Music-books will be allowed 
only at rehearsals. At present the mem- 
the grand conception, but it is hoped they 
will be up to the mark in a year’s time, 
N prompter. When they have reached this 
> state of perfection, he will take them to 
a Grn 
from memory in the Gewandhaus. Von 
Biilow states that several celebrated or- 
tour have greatly deteriorated. He s well, however, of the 
orchestra at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, and the Stadttheater, 
Symphony. 
[Fort bien, Tout est pour le mieux dans ce meilleur des mondes 
earn to live, Fort bien —Dr Blivge.] 
—— 
(Continued from page 142. ) 
On the 24th November following, the day before leaving Vienna, 
‘‘T. I have come to bid you good-bye. 
“B, I thought you had left before. Have you been staying in 
“T. Yes, ee 1 a short excursion to Aspern and Wagram. And 
are you quite well? 
annoyances, There‘is no living here. 
‘T. I see you are very busy with the preparations for your concert. 


imitate his own example and play from 
bers of the band are unable to carry out 
and that, too, without the assistance of a 
Leipsic, and give ten Beethoven Concerts 
oe chestras which he heard during his recent 
Leipsic, where, in May, he will conduct Beethoven’s Ninth 
mer Il a pris la nature sur le fait, We live to learn and 
BEETHOVEN’S LATER YEARS.* 
Tomaschek paid Beethoven another visit. 
Vienna ever since your last visit ? 
“*B. IT am going on as usual, and always suffering from the same 
I trust I do not interrupt you. 





* From Le Ménestrel, 








““B. You do not; I am glad to see you. But you are right. What 
an amount of preliminary trouble the concert occasions ! 

‘“*T. I read in the papers that you had postponed the day. 

‘“*B. Yes, everything was copied anyhow. I should have been 
obliged to hold the grand rehearsal on the very morning of the 
concert, so I preferred a later date. 

“‘T. All this bother is really insupportable. 

‘*B. You are right. One clashes with stupidity of all kinds. And 
then how much money must be spent in advance! The way in 
which artists are treated is really scandalous. I am compelled to 
give a third of my receipts to the manager of the theatre and a fifth 
to the hospitals. Devil take them! As long as these abuses exist, 
I shall always ask whether music is or is not an art that may be 
freely exercised. Believe me, there is nothing to be done for artists 
in times like these. 

“‘T. Were you present at the first performance of ***’s opera?” (The 
reader must not forget that we are now at the 24th November, and 
that the opera referred to is not Seyfried’s, of which Tomaschek 
spoke during his visit of the 10th October.) 

‘“*B. No, but it did not apparently go off too well. I thought of 
you. You did not express too high an opinion of the young man’s 
talent, and it seems you were right. After the performance on the 
first night I had a conversation at the tavern with the singers. 
‘Well!’ said I, ‘So you have again given us something charming. 
You have made a fine mistake. You ought to blush at having 
made such a fuss about a bad work !’* 

“‘T. J saw the piece. It began with a ‘Hallelujah’ and finished 
with a ‘ Requiem.’ 

“‘B. (bursting out into a laugh). The same holds good of him as a 
oa and as a composer. I have been frequently asked whether I 

ave heard him play. I have been obliged to answer that I had 
not, but, according to the opinion of competent persons in whom I 
have confidence, I feel sure he has mechanism and nothing more. 
He is a superficial artist. 

‘“T. I have been informed that, previous to his departure for Paris, 
he played at X***’s ; he made far less impression than usual. 

‘*B. What did I predict? I know this kind of infatuation. Let 
him remain here only a few months, and you will see what will be 
thought of his merit. It is a recognized fact that the greatest com- 
posers were likewise the greatest virtuosos ; but did they play like 
the pianists of the present day, who run up and down the key-board 
with passages studied before hand ; pooh! pooh! pooh! Don’t tell 
me! A real virtuoso, when extemporising, plays pieces which hold 
together and possess a form. Were the ideas in them fixed instantly 
on paper, they would be taken for pieces written at leisure. That 
is what I call playing the piano ; everything else is a bad joke.” 

Was it again Meyerbeer to whom Beethoven referred in this 
aught but charitable estimate? There can be no doubt it was. 
Nay, if there is one thing certain, it is that the composer so 
roughly handled by Tomaschek and Beethoven was no other than 
the future author of Les Huguenots, who had just ventured to 
produce his first dramatic score Abimilek, or the Two Caliphs,t at 
the Karnthnerthor Theater. All the Prussians then in Vienna 
went, according to agreement, to support the work of their com- 
patriot. The overture was greeted with thunders of applause. 
But, at the very earliest numbers, opposition was resolutely 
manifested and went on increasing to the end. The piece was a 
complete failure, and did not re-appear in the bills. Tomaschek 
was justified in saying, therefore, that it had commenced with a 
“ Hallelujah ” and finished with a “ Requiem.” This was, doubt- 
less, no reason why Beethoven, who had not been present at the 
crash, should judge a beginner’s work so severely ; but we really 
cannot impute to him as a crime the fact of his not having 
divined the merit of a young composer whose genius was not to 
be manifested till seventeen years later. 


(To be continued. ) 








Tax Henry Smart Memorrat Funp.—We beg to call the 
attention of our readers, amateur and professional, to the fact 
that the concert in aid of this fund, which should enlist the sym- 
pathies of all among us who care for good, sound, healthy English 
music—music of the highest class, indeed—will be held on 
Monday evening, at the rooms of our Royal Academy, Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square. 





* It would seem that the work in question had been unusually puffed, and 
that its future interpreters went about singing its praises in advance. 

+ Previously to the Two Caliphs, Meyerbeer had brought ont Jephtha’s 
Daughter, but this, says Fétis, was an oratorio rather than an opera. 
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WAIFS. 


The programme at the Lyceum Theatre is to be varied in a 
manner that will command additional public support. Mr Irving 
has determined to withdraw, in the full tide of success, The Corsican 
Brothers, on April 9—its 189th representation. For the following 
Saturday we are promised The Belle’s Stratagem, with Mr Irving as 
Doricourt and Miss Ellen Terry as Letitia Hardy. On Monday, 
May 2, Othello will be produced, with Mr Edwin Booth, Mr Irving, 
and Miss Ellen Terry, to run Monday, Wednesday, and Friday in 
each week, The first week Mr Booth plays Othello and Mr Irving 
Tago ; the second, Mr Irving Othello and Mr Booth Iago; and so on, 
Miss Ellen Terry playing Desdemona on all occasions, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays are devoted to The Cup and T'he Belle’s 
Stratagem. 

Ghislanzoni is writing a libretto for Ponchielli. 

Liszt will attend the performance of his Christus in Berlin. 

Maini, the bass, returned from Barcelona, is now in Milan. 

Signora Tremelli is re-engaged for next season at St Petersburgh. 

Lohengrin has been well received at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 

Louis Dengremont, the young fiddler, is about to play at Chicago, 
(U.S.). 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele has been performed in Hamburgh and 
Cologne. 

The sisters Douste have returned to Brussels after a tour in 
Germany. 

The King of Portugal has conferred the Order of Sant’ Jago on 
Bottesini. 

As at Turin so at Rome, Alexandre Dumas’s Princesse de Bagdad 
is a failure. 

W.M. Puchtler, the composer, died on the 9th ult., aged thirty- 
three, at Nice. 

The French Government have given 5000 francs to the Popular 
Concerts at Angers. 

Mdile Monica von Terminsky, a young Russian pianist, has been 
well received in Berlin. 

It is said that Tamberlik intends visiting Porto Rico with an 
Italian operatic company. 

A new theatre, capable of containing about 2,000 persons, will be 
opened in April at Alicante. 

Kéler-Béla, of Wiesbaden, has composed a new series of Hungarian 
Dances. (Oh!—Dr Biivrre.) 

Notice To tHE Unwary !—An ‘‘ Ocarina Club” has recently been 
started at Frankfort.—CuErvBino. 

Verdi is in Milan, superintending the production of his early and 
remodelled opera, Simone Boccanegra. 

Boito’s Mefistofele has been performed in America simultaneously 
by the Mapleson and Strakosch companies. 

Luigi Nicolai, violinist, and composer of various operas, among 
them being J Ciarlatani, died recently at Pisa. 


The band of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, lately gave a con- 
cert, attended by three thousand persons, at Gratz. 


The receipts of the Grau French Opera Company in Mexico during 
the first month are said to have been 100,000 dollars. 


Sophie Menter, who has never yet played in Paris, will take part 
in M. Pasdeloup’s Concert Populaire, on the 20th inst. 


Scaria, leading bass of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, is an- 
nounced for a few nights at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 


Francis Planté, the pianist, now making a tour in Holland, will 
appear, on the 19th inst, at the second Conservatory Concert, Liége. 


The Strauss’s, father and son, are to organise the Historical Con- 
—_ at Milan during the Musical and Industrial Exhibition next 

ay. 

Edgar Tinel, ‘‘ prix de Rome,” has been appointed director of the 
School of Religious Music at. Malines, in place of the deceased Lem- 
mens 


A Spanish contemporary announces that there has just died in 
London, ‘‘el notable escritor inglés, Tomas Carlily.” And this is 
fame! 

The Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has conferred the gold 
cross of the Vandalic Crown on J. von Witt, Grand Ducal Chamber- 
Singer. 

The work selected for the gala performance at the Operahouse, 
Berlin, on the occasion of the recent Imperial nuptials, was Gluck’s 
Armide. 





During the last rehearsal of Der Freischiitz at the Scala, Milan, a 
mason fell from the roof on to the stage, and was at once conveyed 
to the hospital. 

Besides the Scala and Dal Verme, the Teatro Castelli, Teatro S. 
Radigonda, and, perhaps, the Carcano, will be open for opera this 
spring in Milan. 

‘¢ Cincinnati;’’ the New York Musical and Dramatic Courier in- 
forms its readers, ‘‘is a great city, mainly devoted to journalism, 
music, and pork.” 

Mdlle Weckerlin, who has resumed her place at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich, after a long illness, has been appointed a Royal 
Bavarian Chamber-Singer. 

A clergyman’s little daughter was asked: ‘‘ Does your papa ever 
oem the same sermon twice?” ‘‘ Well, I think he does, only he 

ollers in different places !” 

A new Conservatory is to be erected in Liége at a cost of 800,000 
francs, towards which the Government contributes 500,000; the 
Province, 150,000 ; and the Town, 150,000. 

The New Society of Music, at Brussels, will shortly give its first 
performance, the work selected being the Damnation de Faust, by 
Hector Berlioz. Warnots is appointed Director. 

Spontini’s Vestalin is in rehearsal at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna. The leading characters are entrusted to Mdmes Friedrich- 
Materna, Ehnn, Herren Labatt, Rokitansky, and Horwitz. 

M. A. Vizentini, who from next season will be mariager of the 
Italian Opera, St Petersburgh, has already engaged Mdmes Sem- 
brich and Marie Durand, M. Devoyod, Signors Masini and Cotogni. 

No fewer than 1] masses and 43 pieces of chamber-music have 
been sent in by competitors for the prize offered by the Academia 
Filarmonica, Bologna, for the best work in each of these two 
styles. 

On Sunday, March 6th, the evening service at the Roman Catholie 
Church, Clarendon Square, included Rossini’s Stabat Mater, the 
solos by Master W. F. Taylor, Messrs Clare, Vernon Rigby, and 
Lewis Thomas. Mr John Francis Barnett was at the organ, and 
Mr Reed Larwell conducted. 


a 


PASCAL BRUNO. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Times.”’) 

S1r.—Having seen in 7'he Times, of Tuesday, the 22nd ult., a para- 
graph to the etfect that Mr A, M. Skinner claims that his daughter 
is the first living English composer whose work has been performed 
abroad, I beg to say that I fear the palm must be taken from her 
hand to be placed in that of my father, Mr J. L. Hatton, at present 
residing in Stuttgart, who more than thirty years ago brought out 
his opera Pascaj Bruno, at Vienna, with great success. It was per- 
formed for the benefit of the then famous basso, Staudigl, who was 
encored in ‘‘ Oh, give me back the loved one of my heart,” and 
Revenge,” both songs producing an immense effect on the 
audience.—Y ours obediently, Marcueritra M, Harton. 








Her Masesty’s THratre.—The operatic, comic, and musical 
matinées now being given at this establishment, under the spirited 
direction of Mr Samuel Hayes, have had additional variety im- 
parted to them by several changes in the programme, which, 
though not inviting criticism, merit a passing notice. The enter- 
tainment has been prefaced by Frantz Lionville’s lively comic 
operetta, Un Mariage & Bergame, in which a simple story, told in 
French, sets forth the fortunes of the youth who, wooed by the 


| buxom landlady of a village tavern, finally declares his preference 
| for her pretty barmaid, This unpretending trifle'is acted with 
, much animation by Mdme Riviére, Mdme Théres, and M. Bruet, 
| and some incidental songs and duets: are effectively introduced. 
| The infinitely agile juggler, Mr John Leclair, has given fresh 
| proofs of his wholly inconceivable dexterity ; and a ballet panto- 
| mime, in which the Parisian grotesques, known as “ Les Mogoli,” 
' display much activity of movement, provides an amusing half- 


hour at the close of the more or less musical section of the 
entertainment, 


FRANKFORT ON MATNE (from a Correspondent). Theodor Wachtel 

has been playing his favourite part as hero of Postillon de Longj 

at the New Operahouse. It ii at least twelve years since he appeared 

in this city. The house was filled to ovelttow, and the audience 

were beside themselves, like a covey of frantic choughs. “i 
Frankfort, March 8. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI, 
THE FORMATION AND eee OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
ce 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of we prea is work hag eohsequenitly come into general use as 4 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOGAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Bxercises, as taught by the late Faank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcit. Priceés. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

«This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultiv: the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Co. (late JuLutEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author,at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri: the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuableremedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practica! Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. bee | are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 














PY Just Published. 
AMOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards and dedicated to CHARLES GODFREY, Esq), Com- 
— for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
AVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Btreet, W. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

Miss Lillie Albrecht’s Idylle for Pianoforte, ‘Amour Inquiet,’ has, we 
observe, been performed by the band of the Royal Horse Guards, in recognition, 
no doubt, of its undeniable cleverness and effect, As the melody is given wholly 
to the left hand, the piece affords that often neglected member a capital exercise 
in phrasing,”— m the Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24th, 1880, 

We may here mention the following pieces from the young composer, Lillie 
Albrecht :—‘Amour Inquiet,’ perform: by the band of the Royal Horse Guards, 
is a piece of very decided character ; and ‘Honneur et Gloire,’ performed with 
success by the same band, is a brilliant march which ought by its rhythm to 
excite onward our brave soldiers to glorious combat. ho could guess that 
the author of this warlike music is a charming young lady, who plays the piano 
admirably !”"—From the Brighton Gazette, Deo, 25th, 1880. 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 


“ \ LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 
Just Published. _ 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 


TENNYsoN. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan DAVISON 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 4 








es Just Published. s 
(THE CHEERY MARINERS.” Song. Words and Music 
v. H. O. Hitter. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 





re SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
A DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Baryzs, Music 


by Micnaxt Brrason, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Oo, 
Street, London, W. srr : 


244, Regent 


} 








AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


E8ss CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to dffer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


ces. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 





COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE, 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. Rimpautt, Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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Recent addition to Ashdown & Parry's yellow catalogue. 


LYRA STVDENTIVM. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES 





OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 








CONTHNTS. 


No. 4. GIGUE (from the Fifth French Suite) J.5. Bach 3s. | No. 7. MINUET with VARIATIONS, and ALLEGRO Dr. Arne 4s. 


Q. SONATA in A... ©... Paradies... 4s,| 8. SONATA in E minor =... Paradies... 48. 
8, ALLEGRO VIVACE (from Concerto in ae eo ve see dB Cramer 8 
P, Op. 41)... BS .. Duwk .. 8s. {0. MINUET and TRIO in E major ... Haydn ... 3s, 


11. AIR (from Gluck’s “ Armida”’) with 





4, INTRODUCTION and GAYOTTE ... Dr. Arne... 4s, VARIATIONS Hummel ... 4s 
§. FANTASIA in C ... i .-» Handel ... 35, 19. FIRST MOVEMENT from CONCERTO 
6. SARABANDE and ALLEMANDE, inE J. §. Bach 3s. in F, Op. 48... a ..- Moscheles  §s, 


Edited, Revised, and Fingered by 


FREDERICK WESTLAKE. 





LONDON : 
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